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HOMER AND CRETAN HEROIC POETRY: A STUDY 
IN COMPARATIVE ORAL POETRY. 


I. The Song of Daskaloyannes 1 


The oral nature of the Homeric poem raises into prominence 
the study of comparative oral literature, which is as old as 
Herder and Wolf who used analogies with folk poetry in their 
conception of Homer. The significance and the true foundations 
of this method, however, appear only with the recent conclu- 
sions of Parry and of Carpenter, namely, Homer is an oral poet 
and the art of writing was introduced comparatively late into 
Greece.? Parallels appear now not as discrete external coinci- 
dences but as cognate manifestations of the epic mind which 
communicates orally through the rhythm of words and deeds 
of men worthy of immortality and the moods of the heart which 
transcend transiency.2 The magnitude and quality of the crea- 
tions may differ greatly as seen in the disparity between Homer 
and the poetry of modern oral literatures, and one may hesitate 


1T am indebted to the staff of the library of the University of Cin- 
cinnati for their effort to put at my disposal their excellent collection 
of Modern Greek books, 

* For Parry’s bibliography see A.J. A., LII (1948), pp. 43-4; Rhys 
Carpenter, “The Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet,” A.J.A., XXXVII 
(1933), pp. 8-29, and Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Berkeley, 
1946), pp. 1-22; H. L. Lorimer, “ Homer and the Art of Writing: A 
Sketch of Opinion between 1713 and 1939,” A.J.A., LII (1948), pp. 
11-23. 

8 Cf. C. M. Bowra, “ The Comparative Study of Homer,” A.J. A., LIV 
(1950), pp. 184-92. 
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226 JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS. 


with Virgil parvis componere magna, yet it is time that Homeric 
scholarship should use comparative oral studies even as the 
social anthropologist must study primitive societies because “ the 
primitive society is the closest to laboratory conditions the 
student of man can ever hope to get.” * Homer must be studied 
in the laboratory of the creative oral composition which gives 
us opportunities to understand more intimately the relation of 
the poet to his audience and to the technique which he uses in 
shaping his material.® In such a task, where a priori or habitual 
notions of the modern mind are often obstacles to the under- 
standing of Homer, the oral composition of even a poor primitive 
poet in the Balkans can often open areas of understanding hid- 
den from us by other methods. Homeric criticism needs to 
enlist all the help it can get from comparative oral literature 
which along with archaeological and historical studies must 
provide the basis for any inclusive advance. This advance, as 
Dow remarks in a preface to a recent symposium on the problems 
of the Homeric epics, can best be achieved by “ sober collecting 
and study of new source materials ”® rather than by the con- 
tinuation of the past theorizing, brilliant though that phase was. 
Thus Homeric scholarship must extend its frontiers and one of 
these is modern Greek heroic poetry as found in Cyprus, Crete, 
the Peloponnesus, Epirus, and other places. A study of the oral 
poetry in these regions in its relation to Homeric oral com- 
position is a desideratum. Though Crete, μέσῳ ἐνί οἴνοπι πόντῳ, 
is not a unique phenomenon so far as oral epic poetry is con- 
cerned, it is chosen here as a “ trial-trench ” for the study of our 
problem. Let us now examine for the first time the conditions 
of epic poetry in Crete and in particular one of the examples we 
have at our disposal, The Song of Daskaloyannes, a Cretan epic 
poem. 

Cretan oral poetry is rich in κλέα ἀνδρῶν and the spirit of the 
Homeric ἀριστεῖα finds cognate expression in the following lines 
from a Cretan oral heroic poem: 


40, Kluckhohn, Mirror For Man, The Relation of Anthropology to 
Modern Life (New York, 1949), p. 14. 

5 Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “ Parataxis in Homer: A New Approach to 
Homeric Literary Criticism,” 7.A.P.A., LXXX (1949), pp. 14 ff. 

®A.J.A., LIV (1950), p. 161. 
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χαρά ᾿ς Tove’s τὸν πόλεμο, τὸν θάνατ᾽ ὅποιος λάχει. 
σ᾽ τον πόλεμ᾽ ὅποιος σκοτωθῇ Kepdiler pa δὲ χάνει" 
/ - ~ 
κερδίζ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἀθάνατο καὶ ton τιμῆς στεφάνι, 


“joy be to him who finds death in battle; he who dies in battle 
wins rather than loses; he wins an immortal name and the gar- 
land of honor.” 7 Φαφουτάκης, the editor of Cretan heroic poems, 
says in the preface to his collection: 


From its beginning the poetic imagination of the much- 
enduring Cretan people is found quite developed and 
proof of this is the poetic handling of all the main historical 
events of the island. There has never existed, we believe, any 
distinguished hero, general or soldier or statesman more or 
less distinguished, any important battle which ended in 
victory or defeat, which has not been the theme of the 
Cretan popular Muse. 


These poems, he points out, live orally on the lips of the people 
and are the creation of Cretan shepherd or farmer poets. These 
poems, even as in Roumeli and the Morea where the same con- 
ditions for oral poetry are manifest, become an intimate part in 
the life of the people. The mother sings lullabies to her baby 
to have him grow up into a palikari (hero) ; 5. she sings to him 
the brave deeds of Cretan heroes; the grandmother imbues the 


7See II. I. Φαφουτάκη, Συλλογὴ Ἡρωικῶν Κρητικῶν ᾿Ασμάτων (Athens, 
1889), p. 96. For the relation of historical events in Crete to oral 
heroic poetry compare the account of the revolt in 1866 in Παντελῆ 
Πρεβελάκη, Παντέρμη Κρήτη (Athens, 1945) with the heroic poems about 
the heroes of this revolt in the collection of Φαφουτάκη, pp. 89-114. For 
the sudden gush of heroic poetry after the failure of this revolt see 
Πρεβελάκη, p, 226. For other sources of Cretan heroic poetry see A. 
Jeannaraki, Kretas Volkslieder (Leipzig, 1876); Ey. Βαρδίδη, Kpnrixai 
piuac (Athens, 1888); ’A. Κριάρη, Κρητικὰ “Aopara (Canea, 1909) ; Eilp. 
Σπανδωνίδη, Kpynrixa Tpayovdiia (Athens, 1935); E. Legrand, Recueil de 
chansons populaires grecques (Paris, 1874) and Recueil de poémes his- 
toriques en grec vulgaire (Paris, 1877). For a bibliography of Cretan 
oral literature ef. ΓΤ. K. Σπυριδάκι, Βιβλιογραφία Kpnrixns Aaoypadias καὶ 
Γλωσσολογίας (Athens, 1934). 

8 About this point see also Solomos’ poem ᾿Ελεύθεροι ἸΠολιορκημένοι. For 
this phase in Crete see E. K. Φραγκάκη, “Td Δημοτικὸ Τραγοῦδι τῆς 
Κρήτης, Ἑλληνικὴ Δημιουργία, III (1950), pp. 768-9. For the influence 
of the Cretan oral poets (λυράρηδες) on the souls and ideals of those 
Cretan youth who took to the mountains after the failure of the Cretan 
revolt of 1866 see the beautiful passage of Πρεβελάκη in Παντέρμη 
Κρήτη, pp. 226-30. 
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growing child by the evening fire with the many heroic revolts 
of Crete and the grandfather sings to the child on his knees the 
epic glory of Crete. Thus the child receives in its soul the taste 
for heroic oral poetry which is kept alive by the oral poets of 
the island. 

Cretan oral poetry, still a live tradition as the recent compo- 
sition by a blind poet of an oral poem on the German airborne 
invasion of Crete in 1941 shows,° is rich in illustrative material 
for Homer. The persistence in Crete of the heroic age into the 
present, the geographic isolation of villages in the mountains of 
Sphakia, the recitation of old poems such as the long epic 
Tomance Ἔρωτόκριτος,᾽ and the creation of new ones by ῥιμαδόροι 
and Avpdpydes at social and religious festivals (πανηγύρια) ,12 the 


ὁ Laourdas, who personally heard this poem in a καφενεῖον in Canea, 
is the source of this information. Several folksongs on the sufferings 
of the Cretans during the German occupation show the sensitivity of 
Cretan oral poetry to contemporary history. Two such poems, one 
of which mentions the incredible kidnapping of General Karl Kreipe 
(see the account in W. Stanley Moss, Ill Met By Moonlight [New York, 
1950]), are quoted in E. K. Φραγκάκη, “ Td Δημοτικὸ Τραγοῦδι τῆς Κρήτης," 
Ἑλληνικὴ Δημιουργία, III (1950), p. 772. For the airborne invasion of 
Crete see W. Churchill, The Second World War: The Grand Alliance 
(New York, 1950), pp. 268-304; “Life's” Picture History of World 
War II (New York, 1950), pp. 52-3. 

10For a good relief map of Crete and of Sphakia which rises in 
wavelike profusion to heights ca. 2400 meters see A. Διαμαντοπούλου, 
᾿Ανάγλυφος μορφὴ τῆς Κρήτης (Athens, 1935); for a history of Sphakia 
see I. Παπαδοπετράκη, Ἱστορία τῶν Σφακιῶν (Athens, 1888); cf. also 
Mix. Δέφνερ, ‘Odormopixal ἐντυπώσεις eis τὴν Δυτικὴν Κρήτην, Mera πολλῶν 
εἰκόνων (Athens, 1929). See also the fine description of Sphakia in F. W. 
Sieber, Reise nach der Insel Kreta (Leipzig, 1823) I, pp. 423 ff. 

11 Βιτζέντζου ἹΚορνάρου, ᾿Ερωτόκριτος, “Exdoors κριτική (Herakleion, Crete, 
1915); J. Mavrogordato, The Hrotokritos of Vincenzo Cornaros: A 
Greek Romantic Epic, with an introduction by 3. Gaselee (Oxford, 
1929); IT. Σεφέρη, "Epwréxpiros (Athens, 1946). For a detailed recent 
bibliography of this poem see ΓΤ. K. Σπυριδάκι, Βιβλιογραφία ἹἸζρητικῆς 
Aaoypadias καὶ TAwocodoyias (Athens, 1934), pp. 63-4. This poem, which 
Koraes called “the Homer of our vulgar poetry,” is so well known 
by Cretans that its text, if lost, can be completely restored orally. It 
is a mirror in which the Cretans for generations saw models of humanity 
and exemplary actions. For its influence on Greece see N. Πολίτου, 
“Ὁ ’Epwréxpiros,” Λαογραφία, I (1909), pp. 19ff.; Π. Πρεβελάκη, 
Παντέρμη Κρήτη, p. 229. 

12 For a vivid account of an oral poet composing at a πανηγύρι see the 
excellent novel of II. Πρεβελάκη, Ὁ Κρητικός (Athens, 1948-1949), II, 
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absence in their heroic poems of supernatural or shamanistic 
elements and the presence in them of a humanistic epic men- 
tality, all make the Cretan poems an interesting laboratory. In 
it three factors, about which we should like to know more for 
Homer’s sake, can be studied: (1) the oral poet and his technique 
of composition and recitation; (2) his relation to his audience 
and its influence in the oral creation; (3) his relation to his 
material.** 

The Song of Daskaloyannes** throws valuable light on all 
three. Its prologue and unique epilogue, added by the recorder 
who is a literate poet-friend of the oral poet, give us a picture 
of an oral poet which is very close to that of Demodocus and 
Phemius and Hesiod’s shepherd-poet. The oral poet, Μπάρπα- 
Παντζελιός, is described with such full detail as to his position 
and place in the society of Sphakia, as to the details of his oral 
recitation taken down with pen and paper by his literate com- 
panion under a holm-oak in Sphakia, that we have in this poem 
an almost unique description of the oral poet in all phases of 
his creation. Next, the poem gives us insights into the relation 
of the poet to his audience, their epic mentality, ways in which 
the audience shapes the selection and re-shapes the material, and 
the context of the recitation. This poem, furthermore, gives 
us an opportunity to study the relation of a poet to his material. 
Recently published historical documents from the Turkish 
archives at Herakleion in Crete *® show that the revolt of Daska- 


pp. 18 ff., III, pp. 9-11; about Πρεβελάκης see the article of Laourdas, 
“ Παντελῆς Πρεβελάκης,᾽" ᾿Αγγλοελληνικὴ ᾿Επιθεώρηση, July, 1946. 

18 Notopoulos, loc. cit, (above, note 5). . 

14 See the recent oral recension and critical edition of this poem by 
Basil Laourdas, Μπάρμπα-Παντζελιοῦ, Td Tpayovd: τοῦ Δασκαλογιάννη 
(Herakleion, Crete, 1947). Among the reviews of this book the most 
interesting is by “Apys Acxraios in the periodical Ὁ Aiwvas μας, December, 
1947. For previous editions and versions of the poem see the sources 
listed above in note 7; cf. also Εἰ. Legrand, Ὁ Δασκαλογιάννης, Collection 
de monuments de la langue Néo-Hell. (Athens, 1876), pp. 98-102; N. I. 
Βαϊγάκις, “ Ὁ Δασκαλογιάννης (Σφακιῶν) ,” Προμηθεὺς ὁ Πυρφόρος, Περιοδικὸν 
δεκαπενθ. ἐν Ῥεθύμνῃ (1930), πο. 128, and Ἴ. Ζώγραφάκη, “Τλωσσικὴ 
ὕλη ἐκ Κρήτης, Ἑλληνικὸς Φιλολογικὸὲς Σύλλογος Κωνσταντινουπόλεως, 
XXXI (1909), pp. 145, 146, 154. 

15B, Λαούρδα, “‘H ᾿Ἐπανάστασις τῶν Σφακιανῶν καὶ ὁ Δασκαλογιάννης, 
Κατὰ τὰ ἔγγραφα τοῦ Τουρκικοῦ ’Apxeiov Ἡρακλείου," Κρητικὰ Χρονικά, I 
(1947), pp. 275-90. 
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loyannes as presented in this poem is in certain important points 
different from the historical facts. Since the revolt took place in 
1770 and the oral poem was put in writing in 1786 we have 
in this short interval an excellent case history of the way in 
which an oral poet treats the past,’* an aspect reserved for a 
later study. Finally, in this poem the poet not only succeeds in 
giving us an interesting picture of the oral poet creating for 
a heroic society but he has managed to penetrate into the larger 
world of Homer’s humanism and art. All these features make 
this Cretan poem worthy of interest as a study in comparative 
oral poetry. 

The light which this poem throws on the oral poet and his 
technique of composition and recitation comes mostly from the 
prologue and the epilogue. The prologue, with its formulaic 
diction underlined,’” rings familiar to the student of Homer: 


4, Ν 4 Ν 
Θέ μου καὶ δός μου φώτιση, καρδιὰ σὰν τὸ καζάνι, 
- 
νὰ κάτσω νὰ συλλογιαστῶ τὸ Δάσκαλο τὸ Γιάννη. 
Θ , ὃ r , (ἑ 
€ μου καὶ δός μου λογισμὸ καὶ μπόρεση ν᾿ ἀρχίξω 
Ν Ν Ν Ν 
τὸ Δάσκαλο τὸν ἕακουστὸ πρικιὰ νὰ τραγουδήξω. 
΄ὔ Ν ε Ν ~ > Ν 
Θέ pov καὶ δός μου ἁπομονὴ καὶ νοῦν εἰς TO κεφάλι 


ν᾿ ἀναθιβάλω καὶ νὰ πῶ καὶ τῶ Σφακιῶ τὰ βάλη. 


16 Cf. Bowra, loc. cit., pp. 188-9. 

17 Cf. the formulaic diction of the opening lines of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey as found in M. Parry, “ Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral 
Verse Making,” H.8.C.P., XLI (1930), pp. 118-21. The following 
references to Jeannaraki’s Kretas Volkslieder and Legrand’s Recueil de 
poémes historiques (referred to as J and L respectively, page numbers 
being cited in Z and poem numbers in J) list the formulas of the pro- 
logue as they occur elsewhere in heroic oral poetry either with word- 
groups unchanged or showing variation: 

Θέ μου καὶ δός μου: cf. L 132.1; J 1.1, 30.1. 

va κάτσω va συλλογιαστῶ: cf. 1, 246.2; J 23.2, 24.2, 29.2, 31.3, 34.2, 48.4, 
61.8. 

δός... φώτιση, καρδιά... λογισμὸ. . . νοῦν els τὸ κεφάλι: cf. L 30.39, 
132.2-3, 246.2; J 15.2, 23.1, 24.1, 29.1, 48.3; Φαφουτάκη, Συλλογὴ 
Ἡρωϊκῶν Κρητικῶν ᾿Ασμάτων, p. 66.4. 

μπόρεση ν᾽ ἀρχίξω .. . νὰ τραγουδήξω; οἷ. J 15.3, 62.2. 


τὸ Δάσκαλο τὸν ξακουστό: cf. L 28.4, 12, 44.224, 58.409, 92.861, 98.922, 
945, 262.2, 284.379; J 21.11, 62.3. 

ν᾿ ἀναθιβάλω καὶ νὰ πῶ: cf. J 1.3, 31.2; ᾿Ερωτόκριτος, A 8. 

τῶ Σφακιῶ τὰ βάλη: cf. J 30.2, 31.4. 
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“God, give me light and heart like a cauldron, to sit and call 
to mind Master John.'* God, give me reason and strength to 
begin the bitter song about Master John, known far and wide. 
God, give me patience and intelligence to remember and to tell 
of the woes of Sphakia.” 1 

A comparison of this prologue with that of Ἱστορία τῆς Map- 
κάδας Ἑ βραιοπούλας *° readily reveals a similarity not only of 
convention but also of formulaic diction, 


Océ ἀφέντη μου Χριστὲ, πὦδωσες τὴν ζωήν μου 
καὶ χάρισες καὶ τὴν ψυχὴ, δύναμι ᾽σ τὸ κορμίν μου, 
ε 4 ~ la Ν 4, \ ~ 
ὁλοψύχως σοῦ δέομαι, δὸς φώτισι καὶ γνῶσι 

’ 
καὶ δύναμιν ’o τὰ χέρια μου, καλὴ καρδιὰ κἀμπόση; 

γιὰ va φημίσω σ᾽ ἅπαντα “EBpatavy τὴν Μαρκάδα. 


“Lord and Master Christ, who has given me life, the gift of 
soul, strength to my body, I pray with all my heart, give me 
light and intelligence, strength in my hands, sufficient goodness 
ot heart that I may write this and bring fame everywhere to the 
Jewess Markada.” 

The similarity in the formulaic diction and technique in these 
two prologues, whose dates of composition differ by over one 
hundred years, throws light on the traditional techniques which 
a poet uses in the practice of his art. Our Cretan poet and the 
Homeric poet, mutatis mutandis, both have need of formulas 
and traditional techniques in order to compose, the Cretan poet 
less so however because, as Bowra rightly explains,” the Greek 
hexameter is much more exacting and complex than the metres 
of modern oral poetry. The emphasis in the epilogue on the great 
memory of the oral poet who composed our Cretan poem gains 


For some other formulas with which Cretan poems begin see Φαφουτάκη, 
op. cit., pp. 66, 68, 79, 87, 89, 91; 64, 77 (end); ᾿Αποστολάκη, op. 
cit., pp. 154-5. 

18 For the meaning of Δάσκαλος, in the sense of doctus, see Bapdidys, 
op. cit. (above, note 7), p. 4; Aépvep, op. cit. (above, note 10), p. 154. 

1° Translations from the poem are made sufficiently literal for exact 
study. 

20. Legrand, Recueil de poémes historiques, p. 132. This poem was 
first printed in Venice in 1668; for variations of this prologue see an 
epithalamium sung in Rhodes, A. Bpovrn, Τῆς Ῥόδου Παραδόσεις καὶ 
Τραγούδια (Rhodes, 1930), p. 77; the prologue of a Cypriot ποιητάρης, 
Ἰωσήφ A. Μιχαήλ, Τὸ τραγοῦδι τῆς ‘Ayias Mapivas (Leukosia, 1949), p. 8. 

21 Bowra, loc. cit., p. 187. 
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significance, even as does Μνημοσύνη in the ancient oral poet, 
when it is related to the formulaic diction and traditional texh- 
niques which must be acquired through memory.”* c 
A comparison of the prologue of this version of Daskaloyannes 
with other versions of the poem as they survive 25 shows that the 
poet of this version possessed the same formulas as the rest but 
that he was able to use them more skillfully. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the versions of the other poets of this song are 
much shorter and inferior in technique and dramatic power. The 
prologue with its full-bodied statement of inspiration and the 
theme of the poem is in itself evidence of the superiority of this 
poet, whose praise fills the lines of the epilogue written by a 
friend and fellow-poet. A study of the variants of this poem 
therefore attests to the validity of the tribute to our oral poet. 
Our prologue shows similarity to Homer in other ways than 
formulaic diction. It serves in the main the same purpose as 
those in the Iliad and Odyssey: (1) the invocation to a higher 
being upon whom the poet is dependent for inspiration; ** (2) 
the announcement of the hero and of the theme of the poem, 
combining, as it were, the ἄνδρα of the Odyssey and the μῆνιν of 
the Jliad. Both oral poets seek the attention of the audience, but 
our Cretan poet shows a more sympathetic attunement with his 
audience, most of whom were actors in the historical revolt which 
is the theme of the poem. He is deeply moved by his theme and 
asks for a “ heart like a boiling cauldron,” a most apt image for 
the woes of Sphakia. The inspiration asked by the poet from 
his Christian God, who now inherits the role of the Muse or 
Apollo (cf. Od., VIII, 488), takes the form of illumination, for 
the poet is but an untutored cheese-maker ; he asks for qualities 
of mind essential in understanding the tale and in binding 
him with the heart strings of the audience. Even as Demodocus 


22, J, A. Notopoulos, “ Mnemosyne in Oral Literature,’ 7.A.P.A., 
LXIX (1938), pp. 465 ff. 

23 See the versions listed in note 7 above and cf. Laourdas, Τὸ Τραγοῦδι 
τοῦ Δασκαλογιάννη, pp. 14, 50. That we have here a standard prologue 
is evident from the beginning of Τὸ Tpayovd: τοῦ ᾿Αληδάκη (see Φαφου- 
τάκη, Συλλογὴ Ἡρωικῶν Κρητικῶν ᾿Ασμάτων, p. 44) and of Κρητικὸς 
Πόλεμος (’A. Ξηρουχάκι, Ὃ Κρητικὸς πόλεμος [1645-1669] ἣ συλλογὴ τῶν 
Ἑλληνικῶν ποιημάτων ᾿Ανθίμου Διακρούση, Μαρίνου Τζάνε [Trieste, 1908]). 

34 For the poet’s divine inspiration in Homer cf. Od., I, 1, 10; VIII, 
44-5, 63, 479-81; 488; XXII, 347-8; cf. also Hesiod, Theogony, 93-103. 
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affects Odysseus by singing unwittingly of the episodes in which 
Odvsseus is the hero, so our Cretan poet achieves the requisite 
moud of interest and sympathy by singing a tale which sprang 
from the very men whose κλέα ἀνδρῶν he sings, 

The epilogue continues for us the subject of the prologue, the 
portrait of the oral poet. Its content, as seen in the text and its 
analysis, is of importance to the study of comparative oral 
literature. 


991 ᾿Εγὼ ᾿Αναγνώστης τοῦ Tara 6 Σήφης τοῦ Σκορδίλη, 
> Av ~ ‘0 Ν Ν (λ 
αὐτὰ ποὺ σᾶς δηγήθηκα μὲ γράμμα, μὲ κοντίλι. 
᾿Αρχίνηξα καὶ τά ᾽γραφα λιγάκι κάθε μέρα 
> > 4 Ν 5 » Ν 4 
κ᾽ eis τὴ Παπούρα κάθουμουν στὸ Τκίβερτ᾽ ἀπὸ πέρα. 
4 
995 Eis τὴ Παπούρα κάθομουν, yar’ ἤμουν γκαλονόμος, 
καὶ μὲ TOV μπάρμπα — ἸΠαντζελιό, ἀπού *rov τυροκόμος. 
ΕἸ 3 Ν 3 \ , 
Ἐγὼ ἐκράθιουν τὸ χαρτὶ κι ἐκράθιουν καὶ τή μπένα, 
κι’ ἐκεῖνος μοῦ δηγάτονε καὶ τά γραφα ἕνα---ἕνα. 
Τὰ μάθια του δακρύζουσι, σὰν τὸ ἀναθιβάλει, 
1000 ὅντες μοῦ τὸ δηγάτονε τοῦ Δάσκαλου τὸ χάλι. 
Ἦ γι-ὁμιλιά του κόβγεται, συλλογιασμοὶ τὸν πιάνου 
καὶ μαύρους ἀναστεναμοὺς τὰ σωθικά του βγάνου. 
Πόσα καὶ πόσα βάσανα, πόσες Kat πόσες λύπες 
~ 
τοῦ Ἶρχονταν στὸ συλλογιασμό, πόσοι καὑμοὶ καὶ πρίκες. 
1005 Ν᾽ ἀναστορᾶται μονομιᾶς τοῦ Καστελιοῦ to” ἀθρώπους 
ρ μ ρώπους, 
4, ὃ Ν Ν in 
τσοὶ χωριανούς του καὶ δικοὺς, τσοὶ φίλους καὶ συντρόφους, 
ν᾿ ἀναστορᾶται τὰ Σφακιά, To” ἄντρες καὶ τὰ καλά-ν-των, 
τὰ πάθη καὶ τὰ χάλια των καὶ τ᾽ ἀποδόματά-ν-των. 
- 
Τραγουδιχτὰ μοῦ τά ᾽λεγε γιατ᾽ εἶναι ριμαδόρος, 
Ν Ν ~ 
1010 γιατὲ ἔχει κι ἀποὺ τὸ Θεὸ τὸ πλιὰ μεγάλο δῶρο. 
Ὅσα δὲν εἶδε ἐκάτεχε, κι ὅσα εἶδε δὲν τὰ ξέχνα, 
γιατὶ ἔχει καὶ θυμητικὸ πλιότερ᾽ ἀπὸ κιανένα. 
Ν Ν θ ΓῊΣ Ν θ ~ 
Kai ποιὸς μπορεῖ νὰ δηγηθεῖ ἐκεῖνα ποὺ θυμᾶται, 
- - \ ~ 
μὲ τὸ τραγούδι νὰ τὰ εἰπεῖ, ἐκεῖνα ποὺ Syyarat ; 
1016 Πολλὰ τὰ μάθια του εἴδασι κι ἀκούσασι τ᾽ αὐθιά του 
/ Ν 2 Ν / 
βάσανα, πάθη καὶ καὐμοὶ ἀσπρίσαν τὰ μαλλιά του. 
Στὰ χίλια ἑφτακόσια ὀγδοήκοντα ἕξε ἔτος, 
- Ν 4 
᾿ποὺ τοῦ Δασκάλου τὸν καιρὸ δεκάξε χρόνια ὀφέτος, 
Ν 4 ld ’ὔ 
ποὺ βάστουν στὸ σακκούλι μου μπένα, χαρτί, μελάνι 
- ~ / 
1020 καὶ τὸ τραγούδι τό ᾽γραψα τοῦ Adoxadov τοῦ Tiavvn. 
M? dy εἶν᾽ τὰ γράμματα σφαλτά, τὰ λόγια δίχως χάρη, 
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σὰν τυροκόμου μάθηση Kai μπένα μιτατάρη, 
ἂν εἶν᾽ τὰ γράμματα σφαλτά, τὰ λόγια μπερδεμένα, 


> 2 4 3 δι ὦ / 
συμπάθιο ὅσοι τ᾽ ἀκούετε" δὲν εἶναι κι ἀπὸ ᾽μένα. 


1025 av αἰγιδάρης ὁ φτωχὸς ’που κατ᾽ ἀποὺ τὸν πρίνο, 


3 ~ ~ 3 ’ 
τὸ ραψα σὰν ἐκάτεχα" τῶν γνωστικῶν τ᾽ ἀφίνω. 
Νὰ τραγουδοῦσι θλιβιερά, οὕλοι, μικιοὶ, μεγάλοι, 
- - - 
vay τόνε κλαῖν τὸ Δάσκαλο καὶ τῶ Σφακιῶ τὸ χάλι. 


Καὶ va μὴ λέει καὶ Kiavels γιὰ TA γραφόμενά pov, 


1080 γιατὶ ἄλλοι τὰ δηγήθηκαν πολὺ πρωτήτερά μου, 


κι αὐτὸς ὁ μπάρπα-]Παντζελιὸς, ἐδὰ στὰ γερατειά του, 
> Ν Ν > > ΄ 
που τὰ εἴδασι τὰ μάθια του καὶ τ᾽ ἄκουσαν τ᾽ αὐθιά του, 
κι εἶχε καὶ πιθυμιὰ πολλὴ, πάντα νὰ τὰ δηγᾶται, 


σὰν τὸ ψαλτήρι 6 δάσκαλος, π᾿ ἀπ᾽ ὄξω τὸ θυμᾶται. 


I, Anagnostes Sephes, son of the priest Skordiles, the tale 
which I told you with letters and with stilus, I began and 
I was writing down, little every day, and I was sitting 
at Papoura, beyond Ghiberti.** I was sitting at Papoura, 
because I was a shepherd and with Barba-Pantzelyo who 
was a cheese-maker. I was holding the paper, and I was 
holding the pen, and he was reciting the tale and I was writ- 
ing it down, one by one. There are tears in his eyes, as he 
called to memory in his tale the grief of Daskalos. His 
words break off, thoughts seize him and dark groans rise 
from his depths. How many, how many tortures, how many, 
how many sorrows, how many bitter woes came to his mind; 
to recall all together in the same moment the men of 
Kastelyo, his fellow-villagers, his relatives, friends and com- 
panions, to recall Sphakia, its men and their fortunes, their 
sufferings, their woes, and their end. He sang as he dictated, 
because he is a poet, because he has from God by far the 
greatest gift. What he did not see, he knew, and all that 
he saw he never forgot, because he has a memory greater 
than any. For who can tell the things that he remembers 
and tell in song the stories that he narrates? Many were 
the things his eyes saw and his ears heard—sorrows, woes, 
and sufferings had turned his hair to white. It was in 1786, 
this year is the sixteenth from the time of Daskalos, when 
I had in my bag pen, paper, and ink, and I took down the 
song of Daskaloyannes. But if the spelling is poor and the 
words without grace—as one might expect from the knowl- 
edge of a cheesemaker and from the pen of a worker in the 


25 A village near Mouri in a ravine of Sphakia. For the location of 
these villages and ravines see the appendix and a map of Sphakia by 
Lassithiotakis attached to Laourdas’ edition of the poem. 
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cheese dairy—if the spelling is poor and the words confused, 
have sympathy all you who hear.”* It is not my fault. I, 
hapless one, like a goatherd, under a holm-oak, wrote down 
the words according to my knowledge. I leave them to the 
learned ones—to sing the tale sadly, all, both young and 
old, to lament Daskalos and the woe of Sphakia. And let 
no one have words about my tale (i.e., criticize), because 
others have told it long before me, even Barba-Pantzelyos 
himself, in his old age, all that his eyes saw and his ears 
heard, and he had great desire to recite the whole story, 
as the school teacher the psalm-book which he knows by 
heart. 


The addition of these lines at the end of a tale is unusual. 
Most oral heroic poetry is anonymous; the poet keeps his silence 
in the Homeric poems and we hear of Homer only through 
external tradition. The addition of the epilogue, technically 
known as a σφραγίς, is quite a regular feature in Cretan poetry, 
as may be seen in our collections. The same feature is found 
in the paintings of the Cretan-Venetian school in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; El Greco has signatures on his paint- 
ings even as our Cretan oral poets in their poems. The main 
function of the σφραγίς is to reveal the name of the author as 
may be seen at the conclusion of the "Epwrdxpiros, the Συμφορὰ τῆς 
Κρήτης, Κρητικὸς Πόλεμος, and the poem on Hagios Menas.”? 


26 Cf. a similar sentiment in the concluding lines of the ᾿Ερωτόκριτος 
and in lines 894-900 of Ποίημα Παύλου Πρεσβυτέρου (Bevépns Timo. 
"Apxiu., “ Ποίημα Παύλου Πρεσβυτέρου περὶ τοῦ ἐν Ἡρακλείῳ ναοῦ τοῦ 
᾿Αγίου Μηνᾶ," Χριστιανικὴ Κρήτη, Περιοδικὸν τῆς ἹἹερᾶς Μητροπόλεως Κρήτης 
[Ἡράκλειον], I [1912], pp. 379-419). 

"τ For a study of the literary σφραγίς in classical Greek poetry cf. 
Holyer Thesleff, “Some Remarks on Literary Sphragis in Greek Poetry,” 
Eranos, XLVII (1949), pp. 116-28. For some interesting remarks on 
the literary σφραγίς in Cretan poetry cf. N. Πολίτη, Aaoypadgia, I 
(1909), pp. 19 ff.; N. Τωμαδάκη, Ἑλληνικὰ, VI (1932), pp. 104-5. For a 
list of parallels to the σφραγίς in the poem of Daskaloyannes cf. the 
endings of ᾿Ερωτόκριτος, lines 1525 ff.; Τὸ Τραγοῦδι τοῦ ᾿Αληδάκη, lines 
529-30; ᾿Ανδραγαθίαις τοῦ Μιχαήλ Βοεδόδα, lines 1301-12 (Legrand, Recueil 
de poémes historiques, p. 126) ; Φαφουτάκη, op. cit., p. 113, lines 163-4; 
Συμφορὰ τῆς Κρήτης, lines 279-80 (Wagner, Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi 
[Leipzig, 1874], p. 61); Ποίημα Παύλου Πρεσβυτέρου, lines 888-906 (see 
above, note 26); Ἱστορία ἑβραιοπούλας τῆς Mapkddas, lines 771-2 
(Legrand, Recueil de poémes historiques, p. 188); Τραγοῦδι τοῦ ’Apxa- 
λοχωρίτη, lines 127-8 (’Emernpis ‘Era:peias Κρητικῶν Σπουδῶν, III [1940], 
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Yet this σφραγίς is unusual in many ways; the recording poet 
Sephes, who is the author of the epilogue, has expanded the 
σφραγίς from usually a line or two to thirty-four lines and in 
addition to the name gives us the circumstances of the compo- 
sition and a description of his poet friend who dictated the poem 
to him under the holm-oak. The expansion of the σφραγίς into 
a little poem in itself makes the Song of Daskaloyannes unique 
in heroic poetry and accounts for its importance in the study of 
comparative oral poetry. 

The portrait of the Cretan oral poet is such that it readily 
finds parallels in the description which Homer gives of De- 
modocus and Phemius. The first point of comparison, which 
continues from the prologue into the epilogue, is the conception 
of poetry as the greatest gift of god to the poet. Our poet 
Barba-Pantzelyo, a ῥιμαδόρος, composes, 

γιατὶ ἔχει κι ἀποὺ τὸ Θεὸ τὸ πλιὰ μεγάλο δῶρο 


because he has from God by far the greatest gift.?® 


Odysseus acknowledges the preeminence of Demodocus who is 
λαοῖσι τετιμένος (VIII, 472) for the same reason, 


Δημόδοκ᾽ ἔξοχα δή σε βροτῶν αἰνίζομ᾽ ἁπάντων 
ἤ σέ ye Μοῦσ᾽ ἐδίδαξε, Διὸς πάϊς, 7 σε γ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων 35 


and refers to him just before this 
Ν 3 3 / 
πᾶσι yap ἀνθρώποισιν ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἀοιδοί 


τιμῆς ἐμμοροί εἰσι Kal αἰδοῦς, οὕνεκ᾽ ἄρα σφέας 
οἴμας Μοῦσ᾽ ἐδίδαξε, φίλησε δὲ φῦλον ἀοιδῶν. 


The divine aura that surrounds the poet is such a Homeric 
commonplace that θεῖος ἀοιδός and ἀοιδός ἄειδε περίκλυτος are 
Homeric noun-epithet formulas.** We find the same attitude 
toward the poet in his inspired capacity and prestige because 
of the gift of song in Hesiod as well who says, 


pp. 412-16) ; ᾿Αναγνώστη Ντουνάκη, Οἱ ἥρωες τοῦ 1866 ἐν Κρήτῃ (Athens, 
1877), p. 15. For the σφραγίς in Russian oral poetry see Y. M. Sokolov, 
Russian Folklore (New York, 1950), pp. 10-11. 

28T Τραγοῦδι τοῦ Δασκαλογιάννη, line 1010. 

39 Odyssey, VIII, 487-8. 

80 Tbid., VIII, 479-81. 

81 Jbid., I, 325, IV, 17, VIII, 43, 47, 83, 367, 521. 
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oid te Μουσάων ἱερὴ δόσις ἀνθρώποισιν 
ἐκ γὰρ Μουσάων καὶ ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος 
ἄνδρες ἀοιδοὶ ἔασιν ἐπὶ χθόνα καὶ κιθαρισταί" 
Ν Ν ~ ~ 
ἐκ δὲ Διὸς βασιλῆες" ὃ δ᾽ ὄλβιος ὅντινα Μοῦσαι 
λῶ δι es 2Q / 32 
φιλῶνται" γλυκερή of ἀπὸ στόματος ῥέει αὐδή. 


The inclusion of the Cretan oral poet in such company and for 
similar reasons by his society is not a classical influence, for 
Homer was long forgotten in Crete, but simply a cognate ex- 
pression of the unique position of poets in oral societies as may 
be seen in Radlov’s Kara-Kirghiz minstrel who attributed his 
powers of song to god.** 

The occasion of the oral recitation in Cretan society furnishes 
us with another Homeric parallel. In the Odyssey the circum- 
stance is given in the formula, 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἔξ ἔρον ἕντο 

Μοῦσ ap’ ἀοιδὸν ἀνῆκεν ἀειδέμεναι κλέα ἀνδρῶν.5 5 
Likewise in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo the poet speaks of the 
Delian maidens who 


4, > ~ ~ 298 ~ 
μνησάμεναι ἀνδρῶν τε παλαιῶν ἠδὲ γυναικῶν 


ὕμνον ἀείδουσιν, θέλγουσι δὲ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 8 


In the description of the way of life which was destroyed by the 
Turks at Sphakia the poet gives us a similar picture, 


kal γέρους ἀσπρομάλληδες νὰ κάθονται στὴν τάβλα, 

νὰ τρῶσι καὶ νὰ πίνουσι, νὰ τραγουδοῦν μεγάλα 

νὰ λέν τραγούδια τοῦ σκαμνιοῦ καὶ τοῦ πολέμου βάλη 

κι τάβλα ἀποὺ τὴ μιὰ pepe ν᾿ ἀντιλαλεῖ ὡς τὴν ἄλλη, 9 
“and white-haired old men to sit by the table, to eat and drink, 
to sing with strong voices, and tell of heroic deeds, and the woes 
of war, and the table to echo from one side to the other.” 

Though the poem of Barba-Pantzelyo was dictated under a 

holm-oak, the social occasion of the recitation as described in the 
above lines finds a parallel in the Homeric contest of singing. 


82 Theogony, 93-7. 

38 Bowra, loc. cit., p. 186. 

84 Odyssey, VIII, 72-3. 

86 Homeric Hymns, III, 160-1. 

86 πιὸ Tpayovd: τοῦ Δασκαλογιάννη, lines 919-22; for the influence of 
these lines on the Cretans after the failure of the revolt of 1866 see 
Πρεβελάκη, Παντέρμη Κρήτη, pp. 226-7. 
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To this we must add the similarity in manner of recitation. 
Homer has his Demodocus and Phemius sing to the accompani- 
ment of the lyre and we still find to this day the Cretan Avpdpys 
singing his fifteen-syllable rhymed couplets to the accompaniment 
of the Avpa.*” The social picture of the Cretan poet has some 
similarities with tne court poet of Homer. The Cretan λυράρης 
is usually poor, old, disabled, and goes from one village to the 
other singing his verses during religious festivals (πανηγύρια) 
on the invitation of the ἄρχοντες of the aristocracy. In his note 
on lines 935 ff. of the Song of Daskaloyannes Laourdas in speak- 
ing of the aristocracy of Sphakia says, “ The families which are 
referred to here constituted at Sphakia a closed aristocracy based 
on the type of the aristocracy of the archaic period in Greece. 
Their distinction from the rest of the Sphakians was both 
material and moral. Wealthy and noble at the same time they 
constituted in reality a leading social class in every village and 
gathering of the district of Sphakia.” ** 

Our Cretan poet is a cheese-maker who could also say with 
Hesiod’s poet that the Muses who are ἀρτιέπειαι “ὃ 

ἐνέπνευσαν δέ μοι αὐδήν 


Ν Ν / 
Θέσπιν, ἵνα κλείοιμι... τὰ πρὸ τ᾽ ἐόντα.“ 


As we would expect of such a person he is like Phemius αὐτοδί- 
Saxros for he was not able to read or write. Like the oral poet in 
Homer who had to have a good memory in order to keep in mind 
the vast and complicated metrical formulas so essential for 
spontaneous oral creation,*t Barba-Pantzelyo had by far the best 
memory of all. Line 1011 in our Cretan poem reads 


ὅσα δὲν εἶδε ἐκάτεχε, κι ὅσα εἶδε δὲν τὰ ξέχνα 
what he did not see he knew, and all that 
he saw he never forgot. 


He was thus a master of the historical past in which he took no 
part and that in which he did. Here once more we can recall 


ὅτ For pictures of Cretan λυράρηδες see Hn Gréce, Edition du Secré- 
tariat Général au Tourisme Athénes, Fascicule VIII, Créte, Automne 
1948: Les Joueurs de Lyre Crétois. 

38 Laourdas, note on lines 935 ff. 

80 Possibly a reference to the formulaic diction of the oral poet as well 
as a reference to inspiration. 

49 Theogony, 31-2. 

41 Cf, Notopoulos (above, note 22). 
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Homer’s words about Demodocus, who sings of the woes of the 
Achaeans, 


ὥς τέ που ἢ αὑτὸς παρεὼν ἢ ἄλλου aKovaas.*” 


This brings up the problem of the kind of song Barba- 
Pantzelyo composes. When we compare the poem that he dic- 
tated to Sephes in 1786 with the time of the event in the poem, 
1770, we find an interesting illumination for Homer’s lines, 


Ν Ν - ’ 
τὴν γὰρ ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι 
ἥ Tis ἀκουόντεσσι νεωτάτη ἀμφιπέληται. 


Even as Demodocus sings for Odysseus episodes in the Trojan 
war and in the νόστος, so fresh in Odysseus’ personal memory, 
so Barba-Pantzelyo sings of an event which took place only 
sixteen years before and was still living in the memories of his 
audience. How intimate is the relation of the poet to his audi- 
ence is seen not only in his choice of song but in other ways. 
The Cretan poet is deeply moved as he recalls a world gone by; 
the poem rises to its greatest heights as he describes the beauty 
and grandeur of the Sphakian society and civilization, so rudely 
shattered after the failure of the revolt.** This is shown not 
only by the explicit statements in the prologue and epilogue on 
the emotional effect of the story on the oral poet but also in the 
descriptive beauty and dramatic power with which the poet 
describes the world which his audience can now live in only 
through the magic artistry of the poet’s winged words. The 
human craving for immortality and the poet’s capacity to tran- 
scend the transiencies which are the heart’s inevitable lot con- 
stitute one of the deepest bonds that bind our poet to his 
audience. The audience is ever present in the poet’s mind. He 
turns away from the story and says 


κι ὅσοι ‘ore ἀπ᾽ τὴν ᾿Αράδενα, πάντα νὰ τὴ θυμᾶστε 
and ye who come from Aradena, may you 
remember the evil hour.** 


*2 Odyssey, VIII, 491. 
45 Ibid., I, 351-2. 
“4See also the beautiful description of the Cretan villages in the 
Κρητικὸς Πόλεμος (ed. Ξηρουχάκις, Trieste, 1908), p. 570. The poet 
writes after the villages had been destroyed by the Turks during the 
war of 1645-1669. 
** Line 416; cf. line 1024: “have sympathy all you who hear.” 
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Such lines illustrate the intimate bonds of common experience 
which bind the poet and his audience. The Cretan poet, as 
Apostolakes remarks, sings to his contemporaries of experiences 
which both the poet and his audience have seen and felt. He 
sings to them of events both known and unknown which stir and 
bring back to the audience’s memory the original event itself.** 
The audience silently guides the Cretan poet in his choice of 
themes—for example, the audience’s delight in hearing once 
more the names of the aristocratic families of each and every 
village of Sphakia accounts for the poet’s inclusion at the end 
of the catalogue of Sphakian families and the qualities in which 
each excelled ; *” the description of the dress of the first ladies 
and young girls, the vivid kaleidoscope of the movements of the 
Cretan dance,** the religious festivals *® and the skillful way in 
which the poet adds description of each and every pleasure to 
suit young and old of both sexes, of all ages in his audience are 
only explicable by the effect of the physical presence of the 
audience on the poet who is their sensitive instrument, endowed 
“by God with the greatest gift of all ”—to touch the heart with 
gladness even in the midst of sorrow, as Hesiod truly describes 
the effect of epic poetry.°° A study of the ways in which the 
physical presence of the audience affects the poet will account 
not only for some of the parataxis found in oral poetry, but also 
the choice of the material, the inner reason why a poet plastically 
shapes a plot in obedience with the dictates of the artistic illusion 
in an oral recitation and not with standards of historical truth. 
The plot of our Cretan poet, its deviation from history, even in 
so short an interval of sixteen years after the event, the parataxis 


46 Τιάννη ᾿Αποστολάκη, “To Κλέφτικο Τραγοῦδι" (Athens, 1950), p. 97. 
His remarks on the characteristics of the Cretan poetry, its concen- 
tration on circumstances, its inorganic and stringy parataxis are worth 
noting. For an appraisal of ᾿Αποστολάκης and his important work on 
folk poetry see B. Aaotpdas, “‘O ποιητὴς καὶ ὁ ‘Epunvevrys,” Νέα ᾿Ἑστία 
(1947), pp. 188-203. 

47 Some of the verses containing the names of the families are later 
additions because some of the names mentioned in the poem are well 
known in the middle of the nineteenth century and afterwards but not 


earlier. 
48 For the Cretan dance see bibliography in Σπυριδάκι, op. cit. (above, 


note 7), pp. 58-9. 
49 Cf, Πρεβελάκης, op. cit, (above, note 12), II, pp. 9-26. 


5° Theogony, 98-103. 
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of style and of the narrative, the lamentation scene and the cata- 
logue of great families are all explicable by the polar attraction 
of the poet to his audience in oral composition. It is in just such 
ways the study of Cretan oral poetry can be of help in under- 
standing the structure of the Homeric poems by showing how 
important an actor the audience is in the selection and shaping 
of the material. 

Several matters of importance remain in the epilogue before 
we can proceed to the tale itself. One of these is the light which 
the epilogue throws on that phase of an oral literature where 
details are most needed, the transition from oral to written 
literature. The recorder Sephes is the son of a priest Skordeles 
and no doubt acquired his literacy in order to assist his father 
in the liturgy; otherwise an oral poet is quite independent of 
letters in the practice of his art. Like Theocritus’ and Virgil’s 
shepherds, Barba-Pantzelyo and Sephes,®* one a cheese-maker, 
the other a shepherd, are sitting under a holm-oak in Papoura 
near Mouri, in the heart of Sphakia. The description of the 
elder poet recalls Euripides’ lines, 


ἔτι TOL γέρων ἀοι- 
Ν - 
δὸς κελαδεῖ Μναμοσύναν.3 


The recitation for the recording was slow and continued for many 
days, a rate of dictation somewhat slow in view of the fact that 
the poem is only 990 lines in its narrative portion. The recita- 
tion was in song (τραγουδιχτά) and the recorder takes the time 
in the epilogue to pay tribute to the excellence of his poet 
friend and enumerate the qualities which constitute his excel- 
lence. The recorder then gives us the year of the transcription 
and its chronological relation to the event in the poem. The 
statement of the two dates reveals a respect for historical 
accuracy though, as will be shown later, it is not scrupulously 
maintained in the transmutation of history to poetry. In his 
lumbering attempt to have the reader forgive the recorder for 


51 Φαφουτάκης states in his introduction to the poem and in a note to 
line 989 that the poet is the maternal uncle of the recorder. Skordiles 
is a great and old (Byzantine) family in Crete. See Στέφ. ZavGovdidn, 
“TO δίπλωμα (προβελέγιον) τῶν Σκορδιλῶν Κρήτης," ᾿Επετηρὶς ἑταιρείας 
Κρητικῶν σπουδῶν, II (1939), pp. 298-312. See also E, Gerland, Histoire 
de la noblesse Crétoise au moyen age (Paris, 1907) pp. 26 ff. 

52 Herakles, 678-80. 
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poor spelling, confusion in the words, etc., he makes a statement 
of great importance for our purpose. “And let no one have 
words about (i.e., criticize) my tale because others have told it 
long before me, even Barba-Pantzelyo himself, in his old age, 
all that his eyes saw and his ears heard, and he had a great 
desire to recite the whole story, as the school teacher the psalm- 
book which he knows by heart.” ** This statement is in part 
obscure but its meaning has been given clearly by Laourdas in 
his note on these lines. “The meaning of these verses is as 
follows: let no one say that my tale is far-fetched, because others 
have told it long before me... it is evident that Sephes simply 
took down all the verses which he heard sung by Barba-Pantzelyo. 
The concluding verses 991-1034 are his own and not those of 
Barba-Pantzelyo. Consequently he himself had the gift of poetic 
creation. Did he or did he not give aid to Barba-Pantzelyo, did 
he work over what he took down, did he add verses of his own, 
all these are questions which we cannot answer on the evidence 
of the poem.” ** Just who these oral poets are who told the poem 
before Sephes is not certain. A comparison of the versions of 
the Daskaloyannes poem shows that our poem is not derived 
from other versions; it is original with the exception perhaps, 


suggested by Laourdas,®° of lines 301-318, which describe the 


53 Cf. the following lines from the Ποίημα Παύλου τοῦ Πρεσβυτέρου 
(see above, note 26): 
Λοιπὸν οἱ ἀναγνώσαντες τούτην τὴν ἱστορίαν 
ὅλους σας σᾶς παρακαλῶ μὲ ταπεινὴν καρδίαν 
᾿Ανὲν καὶ βρῆτε σφάλματα, εἰς 7’ ἄναι δῶ γραμμένα 
ὄχι, κιανεὶς μὴ μὲ μνησθῇ μὲ πάθος ἢ ζελεία 
γιατὶ κι’ ἐγὼ σᾶς προσκυνῶ μὲ ταπεινὴν καρδία 
καὶ 7’ ὄνομά μου γράφω το, δὲν θέλω vav’ κρυμμένο 
γιὰ νὰ τοῦ συχωρήσετε, ὅπου αὐτὸ ἀνημένω. 
Δὲ γράφομαι γιὰ ποιητής, μόνον γιὰ δουλευτής σας 
καὶ ὅλους σᾶς παρακαλῶ, δόστε μου τὴν εὐχή σας (894-902). 
“T beg with humble heart all you who have read my tale, if you have 
found fault in the writing above, let none of you find fault with me 
through feeling or jealousy, for I bow to you with humble heart. I 
write my name, I do not wish to hide it, for you to forgive me, that is 
what I expect. I do not sign myself as poet but only as your servant, 
and I beg all of you to give me your blessing.” 
54 Laourdas, op, cit., pp. 49-50. 
55 Laourdas, per litt. For the Venetian occupation of Crete (1204- 
1645) and for the numerous revolts of the people of Sphakia against 
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fight between the Venetians and the Cretans. Laourdas is per- 
haps right in his suggestion that these lines are a summary of an 
old poem, now lost, telling of the fight against the Venetians. 
Sephes’ reference to the other poets could be, as Laourdas now 
suggests, to the Τραγοῦδι τοῦ ᾿Αληδάκη, another Cretan oral poem 
of 529 lines, of unknown authorship, composed in 1774, twelve 
years before the Song of Daskaloyannes.*® This poem devotes 
lines 35-120, by way of an introduction to the poem, to the 
revolt of Daskaloyannes. 

One final comparison remains between our Cretan poet and 
Demodocus and Phemius. The length of the poem which Barba- 
Pantzelyo sings is 990 lines, a little longer than the long books 
of the Iliad, a length commensurate with an evening’s enter- 
tainment in song and accompaniment.*’ It will be noticed that 
the length of the Cretan poem fits in well with the lays of 
Demodocus and Phemius, which are stories within a story, epi- 
sodes rather than epics. The words of Penelope, 


Φήμιε, πολλὰ yap ἄλλα βροτῶν θελκτήρια οἶδας 

- - ld 
ἔργ᾽ ἀνδρῶν te θεῶν τε, τά τε κλείουσιν ἀοιδοί" 
τῶν ἕν γέ σφιν ἄειδε παρήμενος," 5 


as further illustrated by Demodocus’ story of the quarrel of 
Odysseus and Achilles (Od., VIII, 75-82) and of the episode of 
the Trojan horse (Od., VIII, 492-520) give us ample evidence 
of the flexible and paratactic repertoire of the Homeric poet. It 
is evident that we have in both instances poets of the parts, 
the very material from which Homer created a larger pattern of 
unity. If we take away the epilogue added by the recorder poet 
we have in the Cretan poem a miniature epic containing, as in 
the Homeric poems, a prelude with an invocation and a state- 


the Venetians cf. Στέφ. ZavOovdidn, Ἢ ‘Everoxparia ἐν Κρήτῃ καὶ οἱ κατὰ 
τῶν ‘Everov ἀγῶνες τῶν Κρητῶν (Athens, 1939). For interpolations in 
Cretan oral poetry cf. ᾿Αποστολάκη, Τὸ Κλέφτικο Tpayovd: (Athens, 
1950), p. 97. 

56 For the Τραγοῦδι τοῦ ᾿Αληδάκη see Legrand, Recueil de poémes his- 
toriques, pp. 259-61; Φαφουτάκη, op. cit., p. 44; Δέφνερ, op. cit., pp. 83-8, 
and the brief article about it by N. Θεοδωρακάκος in the magazine, 
Ὁ Αἰῶνας was, April, 1948, 

57 In connection with this see A. B. Lord, “Homer and Huso I: 
The Singer’s Rests in Greek and Southslavic Heroic Song,” 7. A. P. A., 
LXVII (1936), pp. 106-13. 

58 Odyssey, I, 337-9. 
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ment of a theme, followed in the narrative by actions and 
dramatic speeches which elaborate the theme stated in the 
prologue. 

The narrative portion of The Song of Daskaloyannes deals 
with the revolt of Daskaloyannes in 1770,°° its failure, and the 
ensuing vengeance of the Turks upon the Cretan hero and the 
people of Sphakia. As the poem opens the hero Daskaloyannes, 
“outstanding for his wealth and reputation,” tells the priest 
of his plan to free Crete with the aid of Russia ®° and to make it 
safe for its Christians. The priest then tries to stop him from 
this foolish venture, pointing out that the mountaineers of 
Sphakia, who alone of all Cretans enjoy freedom from occupation 
and taxation, will lose these privileges and be enslaved like the 
rest of the low-landers. Daskaloyannes, in chiastic irony with the 
priest whose vision is limited, vows his determination to set the 
Cross at the gates of Candia, come what may. Sphakia has men, 


5° For this episode in Cretan history see E. Legrand, Ὁ Δασκαλογιάννης, 
Collection de monuments de la langue Néo-Hell. (Athens, 1876), pp. 
98-102, Annuaire de Vassociation pour Vencouragement des études 
grecques en France (1879), and Recueil de poémes historiques, pp. 237-9; 
G. Perrot, L’ile de Créte (Paris, 1867), p. 190; Γρηγορίου Παπαδοπετράκη, 
Ἱστορία τῶν Σφακιῶν (Athens, 1888), pp. 115-50, a work which is partial 
and as Laourdas has shown (see note 15, above) inaccurate in details; 
Βασιλείου Ψιλάκη, Ἱστορία τῆς Κρήτης (Canea, 1909), III, pp. 99-146; 
Ἰωάννου Μουρέλλου, Ἱστορία τῆς Κρήτης (Herakleion, 1931), 1, pp. 121-2; 
N. I. Βαϊγάκις, “‘O Δασκαλογιάννης (Σφακιῶν)," Προμηθεὺς ὁ Πυρφόρος, 
Περιοδικὸν δεκαπενθ. ἐν Ῥεθύμνῃ (1930), no. 128; Δέφνερ, op. cit. (see 
above, note 10), pp. 153-8; Laourdas, loc. cit. (see note 15, above) ; for 
an engraving of Daskaloyannes see Φαφουτάκης, Συλλογὴ Ἡρωικῶν Kpn- 
γικῶν ᾿Ασμάτων and for his family see ᾿Επετηρὶς Ἑταιρείας Κρητικῶν 
Σπουδῶν, III (1940), pp. 308-9. A few years ago the Cretans erected a 
bust of Daskaloyannes in the central square in Candia, Crete, near the 
place where he suffered the martyrdom. 

60The documents published by Laourdas prove that the Russians 
deceived the Cretans. For other details about the war of 1770 (between 
Russians and Turks in Greece) see also: Il. Kovroyiavvn, Oi “Ἕλληνες 
κατὰ τὸν πρῶτον ἐπὶ Aixarepivns B’ ῥωσοτουρκικὸν πόλεμον (1768-1774) 
(Athens, 1903), and ᾿Απ. Βακαλοπούλου, Αἱ ἐν ἔτει 1770 ναυμαχίαι μεταξὺ 
ῥωσικοῦ καὶ Τουρκικοῦ στόλου εἰς τὴν λαϊκὴν μας ποίησιν, Ἑλληνικά, XI 
(1939), pp. 109-14. 

61 Cf. the other famous Sphakian phrase, ἄντρες τὰ ὁρίζουν τὰ Σφακιά, 
“men are ruling Sphakia.” See also the dialogue between two 
Sphakians seated on the top of a mountain and looking at the valley: 
“To the people in the valleys have a soul? 
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worthy warriors to “push Turkey in the sea to be devoured by 
fish.” Then he reads the letters he has received from the leaders 
of Morea and Vlahia. They urge him to join in the revolt, 
telling him of the help that is coming from Russia. The priest 
who is unconvinced pleads with him to come to his senses and 
points out that before the ships of the Russians arrive Sphakia 
will be in ruins, its brave lads lost in vain, its widows and 
orphans left desolate. The priest then leaves for his church to 
perform vesper service and pray to Mary for the Sphakians. 
Stirred by the news that the Russian fleet is nearing Morea, 
Daskaloyannes calls an assembly of the elders and chieftains 
and in Homeric fashion asks for their decision. They vote to 
join the revolt and choose Daskaloyannes as their leader. He 
orders them to prepare for war and sends an ultimatum to the 
Sultan to free Crete. The local Pasha, on hearing that the 
Cretans have raised the flag of revolution, writes to the Sultan 
for a directive, to burn Sphakia to the ground or leave it alone. 
The Sultan replies that he should wait for a while and ascertain 
the cause of the revolt; if the Sphakians do not listen, then 
attack them with all the Turkish might and burn their villages, 

Without waiting for a reply from the Sultan the Sphakians 
unfurl their banners at Krape 55 and attack the Turks in the 
plains, most of whom seek refuge in the fortified cities. A storm 
prevents the Turkish fleet of reinforcements from landing at 
Lutro on the south coast of Crete and they disembark instead at 
Suda. Their forces, so numerous that they darken the plains, 
set out for Sphakia from three places. In the ensuing battles 
the brave but outnumbered Sphakians take to the mountain 
heights. The Turks enter Sphakia and start spreading destruc- 
tion with fire and death in various villages. The poet selects 
a few of the places destroyed and gives vivid details of the utter 
destruction such as at Ombros Yalo. The Sphakians assemble 


—I doubt it. But if they have, it should be like the soul of a bird.” 
This is well known all over Crete, see Πρεβελάκη, Παντέρμη Κρήτη, p. 232. 
For the bird and modern Greek oral poetry see ᾿Αποστολάκη, Τὸ Κλέφτικο 
Tpayovd:, pp. 155-7. 

62 For the place names in the poem see Laourdas, op. cit., pp. 52-5 and 
the map at the end of the book; the travel book of Aépvep (see above, 
note 10) contains many pictures and descriptions of the villages, moun- 
tains, and topography mentioned in the poem. 
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at Krousia at the order of Daskaloyannes, of whom the poet 
gives a vivid description. Seeing the beginning of the end 
Daskaloyannes rises to great heights of heroism by offering him- 
self, whom the Sultan wants alive above all else, as a scapegoat 
to the Turks. He tells them, “ The Pasha has written us to see 
him, give up our arms, and become friends. I will go alone to 
meet him first, and if he lets me live I shall return. If he does 
not let me bring back the news, hasten all to the forests and the 
caves. Weep for me in the ravines of Sphakia; I leave my 
children now in your hands and ask you for the sake of my name 
to take thought of my poor family.” Up rises Bounatoyannes 
and chides him for wishing to bow down before the Pasha when 
the purpose of the revolt is to fight him. At this point the poet 
throws into sharp contrast a character who rises above the epic 
conception of κῦδος and ἀρετή into the Christian self-sacrifice 
for others and one whose conception is that of Homeric honor. 
Bounatoyannes’ speech is approved by all the warriors and 
reinforced by letters which arrive from Mania, a situation which 
serves to isolate and set in stark relief Daskaloyannes in his 
Christian grandeur. 

Daskaloyannes now sends for all the leaders of the warriors 
scattered throughout the mountain peaks to assemble before 
dawn at Pharagga. Letters are sent to the Pasha giving him a 
modern version of the Spartan μολὼν λαβέ with respect to their 
arms: “let him come and take them.” The messenger of these 
tidings is beheaded by the Pasha for his lofty tone in answering 
the Pasha’s questions as to the number and intent of the 
Sphakians. The Pasha assembles his forces in the plains of 
Anopolis for muster, exhortation, and promise of rewards. Then 
the battle begins which the poet describes in detail, giving the 
places of the engagements, names and numbers of Sphakians 
who fell in battle. He tells of the Turkish burning of homes, 
destruction of vineyards, and olive groves, of the mourning of 
mothers for their children, a fate which does not escape even 
Daskaloyannes himself who mourns the captivity of his two 
daughters. The Sphakians meet the Turks in the sheer preci- 
pices of Xyloskalo and the poet describes the dislodgement of 
the Turks from this and other heights. 

Once again the Pasha writes to Daskaloyannes urging him 
to come and see him, to cease the slaughter of the brave lads of 
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Sphakia, and be friends. But Daskaloyannes’ captive brother, 
who is forced to write to his brother asking him to come to terms, 
indicates by means of three marks in the letter the Pasha’s 
true intent of murder. On reading this letter with tears in his 
eyes Daskaloyannes says, “I shall go to the Pasha, would that he 
choke me, lest he destroy Sphakia and make vanish all from 
sight. And if I be cause of the destruction of the rest, let them 
hang me; this is the consent of even my God. My death shall 
bring much good to Sphakia, for winter is coming and summer 
is going. Let not all the Sphakians be lost in the snows,** 
because the time is coming when they shall take vengeance. 
Come, brave lads, a kiss of farewell, for the cruel hour of 
separation is nigh.” With a final exhortation to have no faith 
in the Turk, even as their fathers, he prepares to go alone, 
despite the offers of others who are deeply moved. Then the 
poet describes in stirring words the Hector and Andromache 
scene of farewell between Daskaloyannes and his wife, a scene 
of great beauty and art. He arrives with seventy other Sphakians 
who join him in self-sacrifice at Frangocastello and gives himself 
up to the Pasha. The band which was cruelly tortured on the 
way is put in prison at Castro,** where the people gathered “ like 
trampled grass.” The Pasha welcomes Daskaloyannes, “ fore- 
most of corsairs, foremost of fame,” orders food and wine, pipe 
and coffee and asks him what was the cause of the revolt: the 
Sphakians were never forced to pay tribute or taxes and if they 
had grievances a word to the friendly Sultan would have brought 
results. Then he accuses his prisoner of stirring up the revolt, 
in which so many people were killed, merely to enhance his own 
reputation. Daskaloyannes’ reply is that though the Sphakians 
have been well treated the Cretans as a whole have been treated 
as animals, not men; as for the reasons which led him to revolt 
he gives three, “ first for my country, second for my faith, and 
third for the rest of the Christians in Crete, for even though I 
a Sphakian be, I am a child of Crete, and for me to behold the 
woes of Crete is pain enough.” The Pasha contains his anger, 
promising to make Daskaloyannes a prince in Sphakia; he asks 


68 Sphakia is notorious for the severe winters; snow covers the moun- 
tain peaks of Λευκὰ “Opn during the entire year. 

64 Τῃ the mountains of Sphakia the people still sing a song composed 
by the prisoners in the Castro; cf. Laourdas, op. cit., p. 43. 
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who were his friends ix the Morea and Mane, hoping thereby to 
discover the causes of the revolt in which the Sphakians were 
deceived by Russia. Daskaloyannes will hear no more and replies 
in a gnoiaic line, “ Silence, Pasha, you waste your breath, your 
net is cut and the fish have escaped.” Knowing full well that 
he will die, he asks for a friend to go to his wife to tell her “ to 
wear black, to cut her golden hair, to cover her neck, for never 
shall she see again her lord.” The Pasha smiles, shakes his head, 
and tells his prisoner that he has a score to settle. Daskaloyannes 
replies that he cares not for himself but that his grief is for 
Sphakia, for its orphaned families, and for all his fellow 
prisoners who did not listen to him but came into the Pasha’s 
hands for butchery. The Pasha, enraged at Daskaloyannes’ vow 
of vengeance on the part of the Sphakians, orders him to be 
flayed. Without letting him finish his coffee and pipe they rush 
him to the torture chamber. 

The remainder of the poem deals with the sorrowful sights 
in Sphakia which met the eyes of those few Sphakians among 
Daskaloyannes’ companions who escaped from prison and after 
many harrowing experiences reached home. This portion of the 
poem is a lament, expressed with richness of vocabulary, variety, 
and detail, over a beautiful world and way of life lost forever, 
only to live in the poet’s words. As they walk amid the ruins, 
no longer do their eyes behold the men and women who made 
Sphakia renowned, neither its brave warriors, its aged counsel- 
lors, its ladies and their handiwork, “ girls like cool waters and 
cool winds, who danced on holiday like lambs, and leaving their 
handiwork and tasks went to church like mountain lilies ”; they 
lament the loss of their ships δ and sailors renowned in Venice 
and Constantinople, who dared the storms of the sea and the 
monsters of the deep. No longer do they behold the ladies of 
Sphakia clad in beauteous raiment, nor young lads, tall, wasp- 
waisted, leaping and gyrating in the choral dance, nor old men 
gathered at the feast signing of far-off things and battles long 
ago. Then the poet’s eye turns to the great families of Sphakia 
and in Homeric catalogue fashion lists the names, and as he 
repeats the formula ποῦ core “where are you? ”, like the beat 


86 Daskaloyannes himself was a shipowner and had money coined with 
his own name upon it. People in Sphakia still remember the place 
where Daskaloyannes used to coin his own money. 
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of a funeral march, he makes us see before our eyes the passing 
of a brave and beautiful world, a description reminding us of the 
ancient Greek cities. Those who survived its destruction are a 
pitiful lot, their thoughts are far away, numb their desire to 
overthrow the Turk, they merely brood on the treachery of the 
Russians, the folly of the revolt, and bethink them of the fable 
of the ant which God in his anger turns into a fly; he gives it 
wings to fly, it leaves its nest only to have a bird discover and 
swallow it. With this fable the narrative ends, followed by the 
epilogue discussed above. 

The structure of the poem throws valuable light on the relation 
of parataxis and the technique of oral composition. The poem is 
permeated with parataxis both in the language and the arrange- 
ment of the parts in relation to the whole. Line after line, scene 
after scene, all follow paratactically. The unity is furnished 
mostly by the prologue, foreshadowing, and the central action of 
the hero. The poem’s parataxis is largely accountable for by the 
oral technique of composition which for Cretan poetry is described 
thus by Apostolakes: “the poet sticks the distichs in a row— 
there is no fear that the external continuity shall fail, no 
uneasiness lest the poet stop in the middle. He opens his eyes 
a little, he stretches his heart and the feelings and impressions 
run like water—in the end memory of other songs helps. For 
there exist in Cretan song sufficient commonplace topics.” “ὁ 
Then he proceeds to point out that there is no strong sense of 
organic unity in the Cretan oral poet for whom the whole is 
nothing but the collection of parts in a loosely strung external 
parataxis. Such a parataxis and its origins in the technique of 
oral composition are of value in our understanding of the para- 
taxis which is so large a feature of Homer and the early Greek 
mentality.®’ Besides parataxis there are some contradictions and 
blurred transitions which reveal that the Cretan oral poet like 
Homer sometimes nods. As in Homer the poem blends narrative 
with dramatic speeches. Of the 884 lines which constitute the 
actual story 367 lines or 41.5% are devoted to speeches which 
make the story dramatic. This percentage compares with Homer 


66 ᾽Αποστολάκη, loc. cit. (see above, note 46), pp. 96-7. 
ὁ Notopoulos, loc. cit, (see above, note 5). 
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where, as Bassett points out, three-fifths of the poems consists 
of speeches.** 

The poem can also throw an interesting light on the function 
of similes in Homer. The similes and metaphors of the Cretan 
poem reveal the beauty of nature, but in addition to giving 
relief from the narrative and making for vividness they serve 
as a framework of eternal nature against which the poet sets 
the transiency of mortality. So also with Homer who sets the 
coming death of Achilles and the death of Hector against the 
background of the eternal beauty of nature depicted in the Shield 
of Achilles. The poem, furthermore, reveals a humanistic out- 
look on life akin to Homer’s; it is free from the primitive super- 
naturalism which characterizes so much of modern oral litera- 
tures. There passes before our eyes a historical event, but the 
poet has so shaped the plot that the eternal human problem and 
emotions rise into high relief. The hero Daskaloyannes strives 
for Homeric areté, but he achieves it through Christian as well 
as Homeric ideals. Our hero, who achieves the κλέα ἀνδρῶν 
through the Christian ideal of thinking of others first, shapes the 
action by a strong will-which, as in Aeschylus’ Suppliants, is 
based on the right of a human being to be treated as a human 
being at all times. The eternal conflict of freedom versus slavery 
is depicted not through rhetoric but through the picture of the 
beautiful civilization of his native Sphakia crumbling before our 
eyes, of a world which goes down fighting with issues expressed 
in the eternal language of poetry. In this poem the poet not 
only has succeeded in giving us an interesting picture of an oral 
poet creating for a heroic society but he has also managed to 
penetrate into the larger world of Homer’s humanism as seen 
through the epic mentality of action, a world which is a picture of 
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THRASYMACHUS, THEOPHRASTUS, AND DIONYSIUS 
OF HALICARNASSUS. 


We all know Thrasymachus of Chalcedon as the tough and 
violent apostle of the doctrine that might is right in the first 
book of Plato’s Republic, the man who defined the right as the 
advantage of the stronger and who maintained that it is 
“natural ” for the individual to do as he pleases and to ignore 
all social restraints, if only he is strong enough to get away 
with it. For this side of Thrasymachus we have only Plato’s 
authority, but it is sufficient and the unforgettable picture has 
remained unchallenged. 

Thrasymachus was also a famous teacher of rhetoric; his name 
was associated with that of Gorgias as the first theorists of 
the art of speaking (and writing) in Greece. Gorgias is depicted 
by Plato as morally more responsible; he deliberately cultivated 
poetic diction in prose and the development of antithesis seems 
to have been particularly his; we have enough fragments of his 
writings to give us some idea of his style. Of Thrasymachus we 
have practically nothing; we know that he developed the con- 
scious use of rhythm in prose and that he was a vigorous, 
emotional speaker; modern scholars have also credited him, 
on the alleged authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (and, 
through him, of Theophrastus) with being the originator of the 
periodic sentence-structure and of the “middle style.”* The 


1See F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1887), I, 
pp. 244-58; Ε΄. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1909), I, pp. 41-50; Rhys Roberts, Demetrius on Style (Cambridge, 
1902), pp. 5-6, 16; A. Mayer, Theophrasti περὶ λέξεως Fragmenta 
(Leipzig, 1910), pp. 1-50; J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators (London, 
1919), pp. 50-2; J. D. Meerwaldt, Studia ad Generum Dicendi Historiam 
Pertinentia, Pars I (Amsterdam diss., 1920), pp. 26-66; J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity (Cambridge, 1934), I, p. 156; 
5. F. Bonner, The Literary Treatises of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Cambridge, 1939), pp. 44 and 71. G. L. Hendrickson, in “The Peri- 
patetic Mean of Style and The Three Stylistic Characters,” A.J. P., 
XXV (1904), pp. 125-46, does not refer the theory of the three styles 
back to Theophrastus, but believes that Dionysius does so in error; 
and substantially the same view is taken by J. Stroux, De Theophrasti 
Virtutibus Dicendi (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 88-126, and especially 119-20. 
The new Oxford Classical Dictionary (1950) also credits Theophrastus 
with “the building of periods.” 
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purpose of this paper is to show that such authority does not 
exist and that, if the passages in Dionysius are rightly inter- 
preted, no such claims can be made: further, it will follow that, 
contrary to the accepted view, Dionysius does not say that the 
notorious formula of the three styles was found in Theophrastus, 
and rarely, if indeed ever, makes use of it himself. On the other 
hand, Thrasymachus may be credited with an attempt to develop 
a diction suitable for prose (presumably in opposition to Gorgias) 
and with a gift for the organization and structure of his 
material. 

Those who would attribute to Thrasymachus the discovery 
of the period repeat a statement of Suidas to this effect.? This 
is not in itself authoritative but, apart from the reference in 
Dionysius to be discussed below, the claim is also supported by 
attempting to read such a meaning into the references to 
Thrasymachus found in Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. 

Plato does not give much help. In Phaedrus 266C-7D, he 
makes a distinction between the dialecticians, who define their 
subject, and those who concentrate merely upon the craft of 
words, ἡ λόγων τέχνη. Lysias and Thrasymachus are among the 
latter, and this second group is then criticized as mainly occu- 
pied with finding labels for the different parts of a speech. 
Plato continues: 


The mighty Chalcedonian’s skill seems to have mastered 
those speeches that stir us to pity for age and poverty; then 
too he is clever at rousing the many to anger, and at sooth- 
ing them again by his incantations, as he said. He was 
most able at slandering, and, somehow, at dissipating 
slander.? 


2 Θρασύμαχος, Χαλκηδόνιος σοφιστής, τῆς ἐν Βιθυνίᾳ Χαλκήδονος, ὃς πρῶτος 
περίοδον καὶ κῶλον κατέδειξε καὶ τὸν νῦν τῆς ῥητορικῆς τρόπον εἰσηγήσατο, 
μαθητὴς Πλάτωνος τοῦ φιλοσόφου καὶ ᾿Ισοκράτους τοῦ ῥήτορος" ἔγραψε 
συμβουλευτικούς, τέχνην ῥητορικήν, παίγνια, ἀφορμὰς ῥητορικάς. This state- 
ment is generally connected with the passage from Dionysius’ Lysias 
quoted infra, and the supposed quotation from Theophrastus, because 
of some verbal correspondence. In any case the error can have arisen 


in any number of ways. 

3 χῶν γε μὴν οἰκτρογόων ἐπὶ γῆρας καὶ πενίαν ἑλκομένων λόγων κεκρατηκέναι 
τέχνῃ μοι φαίνεται τὸ τοῦ Χαλκηδονίου σθένος, ὀργίσαι τε αὖ πολλοὺς ἅμα 
δεινὸς ἁνὴρ γέγονεν, καὶ πάλιν ὠργισμένοις ἐπᾷδων κηλεῖν, ὡς ἔφη" κτλ. 


Norden (p. 43) regards this as a parody of Thrasymachus, and indeed 
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This proves that Thrasymachus was able to play on the emotions 
of an audience. There is support for this in Aristotle where 
he says (Rhet., III, 1,7) that the art of delivery has much in 
common with acting and that some have written on this subject, 
for example Thrasymachus in his ἔλεοι, presumably a treatise 
on how to excite pity. 

In another passage which discusses rhythm in prose (fhet., 
III, 8,4), Aristotle, after rejecting a number of different feet 
as unsuitable, says: “ That leaves the paeon, of which writers 
have made use since Thrasymachus, but they cannot explain its 
nature.” * Obviously, Thrasymachus used the paeon freely. It is 
necessary to insist that this passage says nothing of periodic 
structure, and that rhythm and the period are two quite dif- 
ferent subjects.° They are treated separately by Aristotle and 


it does seem to fall into rhythmic commata, but the rhythm seems 
eretic and choriambic rather than paeonic. On the other hand, Norden 
finds no trace of parody in Republic I, where one might expect it. 

‘What Aristotle probably means by the phrase “they could not 
explain its nature” is convincingly explained by Hendrickson (p. 131): 
“it implies not only that Thrasymachus did not recognize the superi- 
ority of the paeon, but that subsequent theorists had failed to grasp 
the nature of its excellence. In short, Aristotle claims for himself the 
merit of interpreting the paeon as a mean between other available 
forms, and of thus referring its excellence to a reasoned principle.” In 
Rhet., III 11,13, Aristotle quotes a saying of Thrasymachus: he called 
Niceratus who was rather unkempt and had just been defeated in a 
rhapsodes’ contest by Pratys, “a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys.” This 
seems to show the same kind of brutal pithiness that we find in the 
Republic. 

5 While the word period does not occur in this passage, we may note 
here a recurring confusion in our authorities, both ancient and modern, 
due to the double meaning of the words period and περίοδος. The Oxford 
English dictionary explains the word period as “A complete sentence. 
Usually applied to a sentence consisting of several clauses, gram- 
matically connected and rhetorically constructed.” For the first meaning 
reference is made to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, III, 9,1, but Aristotle is 
more specific: his κατεστραμμένη λέξις, as contrasted with εἰρομένη λέξις, 
refers to a sentence which contains a completed thought, where sense 
and sentence are completed at the same time. Such a “ period” may 
consist of only one clause, περίοδος δὲ ἡ μὲν ἐν κώλοις, ἡ δ᾽ ἀφελής .. . 
ἀφελῆ δὲ λέγω τὴν povdxwrov... (III, 9,5). There is no doubt, however, 
that the usual meaning is more common, i.e. what Aristotle calls ἡ ἐν 
κώλοις; here also the sense and the sentence must be completed simul- 
taneously and, moreover, some part of the main clause (usually the 
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other Greek critics. True, the period is apt to have rhythm, and 
any theory of periodic structure must consider it. The reverse, 
however, is not true: you can have very definite rhythm in very 
short clauses and sentences, and we shall see that this is precisely 
what is said of Thrasymachus by Cicero. It is absurd to argue 
that this reference to rhythm in Thrasymachus implies the 
development of the period as well.® 

In two passages which discuss the periodic style of Isocrates, 
with special reference to rhythm, Cicero links him with his 
predecessors, Thrasymachus, Gorgias, and Theodorus of Byzan- 
tium. The main contrast is between all three of these on the 
one hand and Isocrates on the other. Isocrates, we are told, was 
the first to amplify the sentence, to lengthen his clauses molliori- 
bus numeris, while Thrasymachus and Gorgias traduntur arte 
quadam verba tunzisse. No one would of course deny that these 
two rhetoricians took considerable pains with the structure of 
their sentences, but that does not mean that they wrote periods 
in the technical sense, which Gorgias certainly did not. Where 
Thrasymachus’ work is distinguished from the others, it is said 
to have been broken up into short rhythmic clauses, concisus 
minutis numerts, and this is quite consistent with what Aristotle 
told us. Later, Cicero says that Thrasymachus was the inventor 
of prose-rhythm and repeats the charge that he overdid it.’ 


verb) is delayed until the end as a rule, so that the sense of that clause 
is complete only when the sentence has, as it were, gone full circle. 
This is the etymological and probably the original meaning as is shown 
also by the Latin equivalents: circumductus, ambi’us, etc. The one- 
clause period was probably an Aristotelian additio: -arefully defined, 
to emphasize the importance of the relation between sense and sentence. 
I use the word in the “usual” sense and no commentator uses it in 
any other when discussing the passage of Dionysius which concerns us 
here. But our references should be used with care, especially Demetrius 
who, in the first chapter of the Περὲ ἑρμηνείας, deliberately follows 
Aristotle. A sentence can, of course, have been carefully constructed 
without being a period. Gorgias is an obvious example and, if we may 
believe Cicero, Thrasymachus was another. 

6 Norden (p. 42) says explicitly: “denn periodisierte und rhythmische 
Rede sind nach antike Vorstellung identisch.” See also Hendrickson, 
pp. 131-2. This confusion may have ultimately led to the statement of 
Suidas quoted in n. 2, supra. 

ἼΤΩ Orator, 39, after discussing the greater freedom with which 
rhythm and balance can be used in epideictic oratory, Cicero mentions 
Isocrates as an example, for he did not have to persuade a jury and 
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I do not think anyone would have imported notions of the 
periodic style in Thrasymachus into these passages, were it not 
that Dionysius had previously been interpreted to say, on the 
authority of Theophrastus, that Thrasymachus was the originator 
of the period. The passage in question occurs in the Lyswas 
(c. 6, init.) : μετὰ ταύτας ἀρετὴν εὑρίσκω παρὰ Λυσίᾳ πάνυ θαυμαστήν, 


ἧς Θεόφραστος μέν φησιν ἄρξαι Θρασύμαχον, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἡγοῦμαι Λυσίαν. 
Dionysius goes on to say that he believes Lysias to have written 
earlier in any case, and then defines the quality referred to: 
τίς δ᾽ ἐστιν nv φημι ἀρετήν ; ἡ συστρέφουσα τὰ νοήματα καὶ στρογγύλως 
ἐκφέρουσα, λέξις οἰκεία πάνυ καὶ ἀναγκαία τοῖς δικανικοῖς λόγοις καὶ 
πάντι ἀληθεῖ ἀγῶνι. ... And he continues: “ Few have imitated 
it; Demosthenes surpassed Lysias except that he did not display 
this quality as clearly and simply, but more elaborately and 
pungently.” It is this virtue which has been interpreted to mean 
the periodic style.® 


could write merely to please. Haec tractasse Thrasymachum Chalce- 
donium et Leontinum ferunt Gorgiam, Theodorum inde Byzantium 
multosque alios quos λογοδαιδάλους appellat in Phaedro Socrates; 
QUORUM SATIS ARGUTA MULTA, SED UT MODO PRIMUMQUE NASCENTIA 
MINUTA ET VERSICULORUM SIMILIA QUAEDAM NIMIUMQUE DEPICTA. This 
does not sound as if he would credit Thrasymachus with any periodic 
style; haec at the beginning of the sentence obviously refers to rhythm, 
and perhaps also to writing merely to please. After a reference to 
Herodotus and Thucydides, he returns to the merits of Isocrates. Nam 
cum CONCISUS EI THRASYMACHUS MINUTIS NUMERIS VIDERETUR, et 
Gorgias, qui tamen primi traduntur arte quadam verba iunzisse, 
Theodorus autem praefractior nec satis, ut ita dicam, rotundus, primus 
(Isocrates) instituit dilatare verbis et mollioribus numeris explere 
sententias. The other passage is Orat., 174-5, where Cicero says that 
the admirers of Isocrates praise him as the first to use rhythm, but 
that in this they are only partly right. Nam neminem in eo genere 
scientius versatum confitendum est, sed PRINCEPS INVENIENDI THRASY- 
MACHUS, CUIUS OMNIA NIMIS ETIAM EXTANT NUMEROSE. He then attri- 
butes to Gorgias the discovery of balanced and antithetic clauses, 
QUAE SUA SPONTE .. . CADUNT PLERUMQUE NUMEROSE. It is true that 
in this discussion Cicero does not make any clear distinction between 
rhythm and periodic structure, but the references to Thrasymachus are 
explicitly about rhythm, and the words used to describe his work seem 
to preclude periods. 

§ On the basis of this passage, Blass says: “er ist Empfinder der fiir 
praktische Rede passenden Periode. . . .” See also Hendrickson, p. 138; 
Mayer, p. 6. 
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Such an interpretation raises a great many difficulties. First 
of all, ἀρετή is a technical word in criticism. Dionysius has a 
well established list of such virtues, but the periodic style is 
never one of them. Why should Theophrastus make such a 
surprising claim for Thrasymachus when Cicero’s explicit de- 
scription of Thrasymachus’ style is the very opposite of periodic. 
Why indeed should Dionysius make the same claim, almost 
equally surprising, for Lysias? Above all, how can we account 
for the statement that “few imitated it,’ and the jump from 
Lysias to Demosthenes? How can Isocrates, to mention no 
others, be thus ignored in a matter which as Dionysius makes 
clear elsewhere and all critics agree, was the very essence of his 
style? Moreover, periodic structure is not essential to forensic 
oratory, which this quality is said to be. To these questions no 
answer is given; they have apparently not been raised. 

No reference to periods can here, in my opinion, be got out 
of the Greek; to do so involves a misunderstanding of three 
words: συστρέφουσα, στρογγύλως, and λέξις. It also means closing 
our eyes to the significant object of the verb, νοήματα, for this 
obviously refers to a quality in the field of πραγματικόν, not 
λεκτικόν. Συστρέφειν means to roll up, to gather together; in 
literary criticism it means to make compact or pithy.® SzpoyyvAos 


® The meaning of συστρέφειν is really quite clear. Liddell-Scott-Jones 
give plenty of examples both classical and post-classical. It means “ to 
roll up into a compact body, to gather together ”; see συστρέψας ἑαυτὸν 
ws θηρίον in Rep., 336D and συνεστραμμένη χείρ of the clenched fist. In 
literary criticism it means to make compact and distinct. It can be 
applied to periods, but only when a period of more compact and distinct 
shape is contrasted with periods of another and looser kind. This is 
precisely the point in Demetrius, 20, which Hendrickson quotes to 
support the meaning periodic here: τῆς δὲ ῥητορικῆς περιόδου συνεστραμ- 
μένον τὸ εἶδος καὶ κυκλικὸν καὶ δεόμενον στρογγύλου στόματος. So συνεστραμ- 
μένη λέξις is compact and pithy in contrast with λέξις διῃρημένη. It 
indicates a quality in which Isocrates is deficient as compared with 
Lysias, at Isocrates, 11, where Dionysius uses terminology remarkably 
similar to that before us: ἐν τῷ συστρέφειν τὰ νοήματα καὶ στρογγύλως 
ἐκφέρειν ὡς πρὸς ἀληθινοὺς ἀγῶνας ἐπιτήδειον Λυσίαν ἀπεδεχόμην. So in 
Demosthenes, 18, συστροφή is said to be lacking in Isocrates. It seems 
then to mean in this passage “to gather ideas and give them a distinct, 
separate shape.” 
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here means the thing that is rolled up, that is distinct from 
other things and stands out.?° 

Λέξις can indeed refer to style in the most general sense, the 
manner of speaking or writing. It can also be used in dis- 
cussing any quality of style, be it diction, composition, presenta- 


10 στρογγύλος is perhaps a more difficult word, but we may note at once 
that it does not apply to the periodic style as such either. See the 
Tsocr., 11 (quoted in the last note) where στρογγύλως ἐκφέρειν is some- 
thing Isocrates could not do. We find the same said of him in 
Dem., 4: διώκει δ᾽ ἐκ πάντος τρόπου τὴν περίοδον οὐδὲ ταύτην στρογγύλην 
καὶ πυκνὴν ἀλλ’ ὑπαγωγικήν τινα καὶ πλατεῖαν. . .. and compare Isocr., 
2 where is said of his λέξις: στρογγύλη δὲ οὔκ ἐστι. The meanings of this 
word in criticism are given by both Liddell-Scott-Jones and Rhys Roberts 
in his glossaries as “ well-rounded, compact, terse,” which seems con- 
tradictory if we are thinking of the well-rounded period, which, as we 
have seen, is not στρογγύλη at all, yet these meanings are reasonably 
consistent (though still misleading) if we forget about periods and 
go back to the essential meaning. It refers to things compact, well- 
rounded, with a distinct shape of their own, and is very naturally used 
of pebbles and atoms. It goes very well with ovorpépew for it refers 
to the thing that is gathered up, made distinct and compact. The whole 
phrase then means that each νόημα will stand out from the others with 
a shape of its own, distinct, one might almost say in bold relief, each 
set out clearly before we proceed to the next. That certainly is a quality 
which is useful in addressing a jury in court. At the same time, there 
is no necessary reference to brevity, and it is here that the transla- 
tions “terse,” “compact” are still somewhat misleading. What 
Dionysius means by the word, and that it does not refer to periods 
except when specifically stated, and then only to a certain kind, should 
be made clear by his re-writing a sentence of Isocrates at Dem., 20 in 
order to make it, as he explicitly tells us, more στρογγύλη: 

Re-written by Dionysius 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως χείρους ἐσμὲν 
τῶν προγόνων, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα βελτίους, 


Isocrates 
τοσοῦτον δὲ χείρους ἐσμὲν τῶν προγό- 
νων οὐ μόνον τῶν εὐδοκιμησάντων 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν μισηθέντων, ὅσον ἐκεῖνοι 


μὲν εἰ πολεμεῖν πρός τινα ψηφίσαιντο, 


οὐ λέγω τῶν εὐδοκιμησάντων, πόθεν 


γάρ; ἀλλὰ τῶν μισηθέντων. καὶ τίς 


μεστῆς οὔσης ἀργυρίου καὶ χρυσίου 
τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ὅμως ὑπὲρ τῶν δοξάν- 
των τοῖς ἑαυτῶν σώμασιν ᾧοντο δεῖν 
κινδυνεύειν, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ εἰς τοσαύτην ἀπο- 


ρίαν ἐληλυθότες καὶ τοσοῦτοι τὸ πλῆ- 
θος ὄντες, ὥσπερ βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας 
μισθωτοῖς χρώμεθα τοῖς στρατοπέδοις. 


οὐκ οἶδεν, ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι μὲν πλείστων 
ποτὲ πληρώσαντες χρημάτων τὴν ἀκρό- 
πολιν οὐ κατεμισθοφόρουν τὸν κοινὸν 
πλοῦτον εἰς τοὺς πολεμίους, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἰδίων εἰσφέροντες ἔστιν ὅτε καὶ 
τοῖς ἑαυτῶν σώμασιν κινδυνεύειν ἠξί- 
ουν; ἡμεῖς δὲ οὕτως ὄντες ἄποροι καὶ 
τοσοῦτοι τὸ πλῆθος μισθοφόροις τοῖς 
στρατεύμασι πολεμοῦμεν ὥσπερ καὶ 
βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας. 
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tion of material, or any subdivision of these, as we might say: 
“his writing shows... .” At the same time the word very 
frequently refers to diction, in contrast both to composition 
and to the handling of material. Its meaning must therefore 
be determined by the context." 

It is by looking at the structure of the Lysias as a whole that 
we shall see without difficulty what the subject of discussion is in 
this sixth chapter, for Dionysius in this treatise uses all four 
of his customary critical formulae.1? We have an introductory 


11 All these meanings are found in the following chapters. In ec. 7 
where Dionysius discusses ἐνάργεια, we find the phrase ἡ Λυσίου λέξις 
used in the quite general sense of style. In c. 8 ἠθοποιΐα is said to 
appear in three distinct aspects: τριῶν re ὄντων ἐν ols . . . διανοίας τε καὶ 
λέξεως καὶ τρίτης τῆς συνθέσεως... i.e. the thought (i.e. πραγματικόν), 
the diction, and the composition. So also in the following sentence 
λέξις means diction ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν λέξιν ἀποδίδωσι τοῖς ἤθεσιν οἰκείαν. .. 
τὴν σαφῆ καὶ κυρίαν καὶ κοινὴν καὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις συνηθεστάτην. On the 
other hand in the following sentence, which refers to composition, we 
find ὁρῶν ὅτι οὐκ ἐν τῇ περιόδῳ καὶ τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ διαλελυμένῃ λέξει 
γίνεται τὸ ἦθος, where διαλελυμένη λέξις is the continuous type of com- 
position. The meaning diction is prevalent in the Epitome, where 
perhaps the most relevant examples are in II, 11 on Sophocles and 
Euripides: καὶ ὁ μὲν ποιητικός ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς ὀνόμασι, καὶ πολλάκις ἐκ τοῦ 
πολλοῦ τοῦ μεγέθους εἰς διάκενον κόμπον ἐκπίπτων, οἷον εἰς ἰδιωτικὴν ταπεινό- 
TnTa κατέρχεται ὁ δ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδης οὔτε ὑψηλός ἐστι οὔτε μὴν λιτός, ἀλλὰ 
κεκραμένῃ τῆς λέξεως μεσότητι κέχρηται and with this last expression we 


may compare the passage on the philosophers: μεγαλοπρεπεῖς yap τῇ 
λέξει καὶ ποιητικοί, καὶ οὐδὲ παραλείπουσι τὴν σαφήνειαν, ἀλλὰ κεκραμένῃ 
τῇ διαλέκτῳ χρώμενοι . . . , i.e. though they use noble and poetic 


language, yet they do not abandon lucidity, but use a middle type of 
diction (as Plato is said to do in the Demosthenes and elsewhere). 
See also Dem., 18 on the diction of Isocrates and Dem., 4 on that of 
Lysias. 

12The most common formula is a general division into two main 
areas of criticism: 1) τὸ λεκτικόν and 2) τὸ πραγματικόν, i.e. into style 
and the handling of material. The first of these is then subdivided 
into a) ἐκλογὴ ὀνομάτων and b) σύνθεσις, that is, into diction and com- 
position. These divisions occur frequently in Dionysius and are most 
clearly stated in the first chapter of the Composition, where we may 
note that πραγματικόν is also called τὸ περὶ τὰ νοήματα. For the three 
kinds of composition which we find in the Demosthenes, 37, see also 
Comp., 21. τὸ πρακτικόν also has a number of subdivisions, the full list 
of which is given in the Letter to Pompey, 3. The first is the choice 
of subject; this naturally occurs in the criticisms of historians, and is 
mentioned also in Jsocrates, 4, but generally omitted when dealing with 
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chapter first; the next chapters (cc. 2-4) deal with τὸ λεκτικόν 
and, whether because the composition of Lysias is less remark- 
able or because Dionysius himself had not fully developed his 
theory of composition, he deals mainly with diction. In this 
connection he deals with the three essential virtues first: purity 
and simplicity of diction (cc. 2 and 3), then lucidity and 
brevity (c. 4). He then tells us explicitly that he is going on to 
the handling of material (ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι, c. 5 init.). Of the 


court oratory, and so is the second: where to begin and where to 
end. Then comes εὕρεσις, the thinking out of arguments, and κρίσις, 
judging what to include and what to omit. These last two are not 
always carefully distinguished and it is mainly the latter that is 
dealt with in Lysias, 5, though εὕρεσις is taken up again in 15 (see 
next note). The next subdivision is τάξις, or οἰκονομία, the arrangement, 
organization, and presentation of the material to be included. This 
is the subject of Lys., 6. A last subdivision, διάθεσις, the attitude of 
the speaker or writer to his subject, important for the historian, is 
also omitted in Dionysius’ criticisms of orators. So that, in his works 
on orators, Dionysius usually restricts himself to three of the six 
possible subdivisions of πρακτικόν, namely εὕρεσις, κρίσις, and rdéis; 
the first two are not always clearly separated. When dealing with 
Isocrates and epideictic rhetoric the choice of subject may also be 
considered. 

The second formula is that of qualities, also clearly given in the 
To Pompey, 3, and used in the Epitome as well as elsewhere. Three of 
these qualities are essential: καθαρὰ διάλεκτος, σαφήνεια, συντομία, that 
is, purity of diction, lucidity, and brevity. It is Dionysius’ custom to 
discuss these three qualities (and sometimes others) under ἐκλογή at 
the very beginning of a discussion. Cf, in this respect Lys., 2-4 with 
Isocr., 2, Isaeus, 3 and To Pompey, 3. The remaining, and non-essential 
virtues are: (iv) ἐνάργεια, vividness; (v) τῶν ἠθῶν καὶ παθῶν μίμησις, 
to write in character; (vi) τὸ μέγα καὶ θαυμαστόν; (vii) ἔσχυς Kal τόνος, 
(viii) ἡδονὴ καὶ πειθώ; (ix) τὸ πρέπον. The whole list is not used every 
time, but Dionysius selects those qualities for which his subject is 
remarkable. The sixth and seventh are omitted in Lysias, but the 
reasons for these omissions are made clear in c, 15 where a general 
appraisal is made, for it is not our critic’s way to hide faults of which 
he is aware. 

The third formula, quite clearly stated in Lys., 17-19 (and said to be 
adopted from the school of Isocrates) is that which considers an 
author’s capacities in the different parts of a speech, namely the 
exordium, the statement of the case, the narration, and the proofs. 

The fourth and last formula is simply Aristotle’s old distinction 
between three kinds of rhetoric: courtroom rhetoric, deliberative or 
political rhetoric, and display rhetoric, as given in Lys., 16. 
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whole series of subdivisions under this head he omits the choice 
of general subject and the choice of the right beginning and end, 
presumably because in actual trials the subject-matter is given. 
We then proceed to the next point: the discovery and use of 
arguments (εὕρεσις, c. 5). This is expressed in very similar words 
to those quoted from the next chapter: ovvéorparra δὲ εἴ τις 
ἄλλος καὶ πεπύκνωται τοῖς νοήμασι, and can be translated, with 
the words that follow: 


He, if anyone, organizes his thought so well and so com- 
pactly, he is so far from saying anything irrelevant that 
he might seem even to leave out many useful things. He 
does this not through weakness of invention, far from it, 
but because of the span of time within which the speech 
must be made.” 


Our knowledge of Dionysius’ rhetorical formulae tells us what 
to expect next: the arrangement of this subject matter, and that 
is precisely the subject of discussion in the sixth chapter. It is 
with this one well-recognized aspect of style that this chapter 
deals, and we now see that the ἀρετή which Theophrastus is 
quoted as saying that Thrasymachus displayed first, the quality 
which Dionysius claims for Lysias (he does not really press the 
point of precedence) is not any particular style and certainly 
not the periodic structure, but the organization of subject-matter, 
the structure of the speech from the point of view of content. 
The key-sentence quoted above: 7 συστρέφουσα τὰ νοήματα καὶ 
στρογγύλως ἐκφέρουσα λέξις κτλ. Should then be translated:. “A 
manner of writing (or speaking) which gathers up its ideas com- 
pactly and brings them out in bold relief. This is a virtue 
which particularly belongs, and indeed is essential to, the court- 
room and every actual trial.” This refers, I repeat, not to any 
periodic style, but to the organization and structure of one’s 
material, a most important quality in any good writing or 
speaking, especially the forensic.** 


18 Τῇ should be added that the formal scheme continues throughout 
the rest of the Lysias. Having now dealt with the two relevant parts 
of τὸ πραγματικόν namely εὕρεσις in c. 5 and τάξις in 6, Dionysius pro- 
ceeds to such of the remaining virtues as are found in Lysias. C, 7 
deals with vividness, c. 8 with ἠθοποιΐα, writing in character, c. 9 with 
πρέπον; cc. 10 and 11 with πειθώ and ἡδονή; 6. 13 then gives a 
recapitulation and makes clear why μέγα καὶ θαυμαστόν as well as ἔσχυς 
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We shall now be less surprised also to find, at the end of the 
Isaeus, where Dionysius excuses himself from dealing in detail 
with any other orators before Demosthenes, that Thrasymachus 
is classed with Lysias as preferring the “more exact ” manner 
of speaking of the law-courts, as against the poetic elaboration 
of Isocrates who is in the opposite category. Certainly, if Thrasy- 
machus had been the discoverer of the period, and the fact noted 
by Dionysius, we should have expected to find him less often 
contrasted with Isocrates. At this point he is described as 
καθαρὸς καὶ λεπτὸς καὶ δεινὸς εὑρεῖν τε Kal εἰπεῖν στρογγύλως καὶ 
περίττως ἃ βούλεται, i. 6. “ pure and precise ** in diction, an adept 
at finding the right arguments and expressing with extraordinary 
compactness what he wants to say,” so that here again we find 
a reference to the arrangement and structure of material. 

We meet Theophrastus and Thrasymachus together again in 
another and even more important passage of Dionysius at the 
beginning of the third chapter of the Demosthenes, where we 
are told, on the authority of Theophrastus, that Thrasymachus 
was the originator of a third and mixed kind of λέξις. This is 
interpreted as the third or middle style, and this is used as a 
key passage in the history of the formula of the three styles, 
which is then, on this basis, traced back to Theophrastus. 


καὶ τόνος were omitted; they are qualities which Lysias did not possess. 
C. 14 is a digression on the problem: what possessed Theophrastus to 
condemn Lysias for irrelevance and vulgarity on the basis of a speech 
that is not genuine? C, 15 is repetitive, and reverts to τὸ παργματικόν 
(there is some confusion and reduplication here) and praises Lysias 
again for invention (only partially dealt with in 5), judgment, κρίσις, 
and τάξις; α. 16 approaches the subject by the formula of the three 
kinds of oratory and shows Lysias to be good at them all; cc. 17-19 
follow the formula of the parts of speech: proem, statement, narration, 
and proofs. The rest, cc. 20-34, gives illustrative passages from Lysias’ 
speeches. The structure is very clear and, except for the partial 
reduplication of ce. 15, is carried through adequately; while at the 
same time it is not too painfully obvious. It should be noted that 
in c. 15 Dionysius says that Lysias is weak in οἰκονομία. This seems 
to contradict what is said in c. 6, until we realize that he is dealing 
with a different aspect of οἰκονομία. In c. 6 Lysias and Thrasymachus 
are praised for bringing out ideas clearly; in 6. 15 Lysias is said to be 
weak in the elaboration of them and the use of figures. 

14Xerrés is another adjective which Dionysius habitually applies to 
mean simple or ordinary diction. Its main meaning is thin or lean. 
See To Pompey, 2. 
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My previous warning as to the possible uses of λέξις needs to 
be repeated here; and here also we should look at the plan and 
structure of the whole treatise. It deals with τὸ λεκτικόν, and 
the consideration of τὸ πραγματικόν, Demosthenes’? manner of 
handling his material, is reserved for another occasion, though 
a number of comments in the extant treatise would seem to us 
to come under that heading. The Demosthenes falls into two 
main divisions, explicitly indicated. The second of these, from 
6. 35 on, deals with σύνθεσις or composition. The first part then 
obviously deals in the main with the other aspect of style, 
language or the choice of words, diction and its results. Three 
kinds of composition are classified and described in the second 
part (cc. 35-7) ; so three kinds of diction (λέξις) are described 
in the first. In this theoretical exposition, λέξις does not include 
σύνθεσις or composition, and therefore does not mean style in 
the wider sense. It means diction or language.*® The two 
classifications are not parallel, and cannot be telescoped. Demos- 


15 Those who interpret the expression ἡ μικτὴ λέξις in Dem., 3 as 
the mixed or third kind of style make complete nonsense of the 
structure of the whole treatise which deals with diction first and 
then with composition, each being divided into three different cate- 
gories. “Style” as used in the three-style formula includes both diction 
and composition, and indeed a good deal more besides. To meet this 
difficulty, with the never-to-be-defeated ingenuity so often displayed by 
even the best scholars (but so rarely to be commended) the theory has 
been put forward that the Demosthenes should be split in two. Cc. 1-34 
were then written first, after which Dionysius took time off to write 
his Composition and then later wrote the remainder of the Demos- 
thenes. This is then made to account for a completely different method 
in the second part. For this theory see R. H. Tuckey’s “The Compo- 
sition of the De Oratoribus Antiquis of Dionysius” in C. P., IV (1909), 
pp. 390-404 and 8S. F. Bonner (note 1 supra), pp. 60-71. For such a 
theory there is no evidence, nor does anyone explain why Dionysius 
should have bothered to link together two essays which might make 
sense apart, but together make nonsense. Scholars have often had no 
high opinion of Dionysius (e.g. Norden, on p. 79 says: “so muss ich 
doch bekennen dass mir der von vielen bewunderte Kritikus Dionys ein 
iusserst bornierter Kopf zu sein scheint”) and he has his limitations, 
but the one thing about which he seems careful, even if he wanders 
here and there, is the overall structure of his works. The critical 
skeleton is always there, sometimes indeed only too obviously there. 
So much so that I am inclined to consider any interpretation which 
makes nonsense of the essential structure of a Dionysian treatise as 
more likely to be itself nonsense. 
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thenes occupies a middle position in both, but Isocrates, for 
example, has the middle diction but the elegant composition, 
which is one of the extremes. When λέξις is thus used to signify 
diction, it is synonymous with διάλεκτος which is always, and 
φράσις Which is also very frequently, used in this sense.*® 

The beginning of the Demosthenes is obscured by lacunae, and 
we have no general statement to put us straight, but enough 
remains to make it abundantly clear that what we have is a 
classification of three kinds of diction or language. The first, 
of which “the norm and canon is Thucydides,” is “ unusual, 
peculiar, elaborate, full of all kinds of ornamental additions ” ; 
it is also that of Gorgias. The second, that of Lysias, is “ diction 
that is simple and straightforward and seems to derive its 
strength and elaboration from its relation to common language.” 
The third is that of Thrasymachus among others (c. 8): 


The third kind of diction (λέξις) was the mixed kind, com- 
pounded of both. Whether the first man to compose in it 
and to bring it to its present fashion was Thrasymachus 
of Chalcedon, as Theophrastus thinks, or someone else I 
cannot say. Those who accepted it, developed, and well- 
nigh perfected it were Isocrates the Athenian among the 


orators, among the philosophers Plato the Socratic. It is 
hard to find any others but these, outside Demosthenes, who 
practised its useful and essential features or who have 
better displayed beauty in words and superadded ornamen- 
tation. If then the diction of Thrasymachus was the real 
source of this mean, he seems to have made a choice in 
itself of considerable importance, for this diction is some- 
how well mixed and has adopted what is of real use in each 
of the other two. Thrasymachus’ capacity, however, was 
not equal to his purpose.** Here is an example from one of 
his public speeches. . . . 


There follows the longest, almost the only, fragment of Thrasy- 
machus we possess, how fairly chosen we cannot tell. The text 
is in poor condition and it is in any case insufficient to allow 
any serious judgment on his style. We may perhaps see some- 


16 See note 11, supra, 

17 The text of this sentence is uncertain. Blass (I, pp. 251, 252, and 
254) interprets the passage to mean: “Er (Thrasymachus) ist der 
Begrunder der mitteren Gattung des Stils, nach Theophrastus. .. .” 
See also the references in note 1, supra, and for a study of the text, 


Meerwaldt (p. 43, note 1). 
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thing here of the rather brutal emotional appeal Plato leads us 
to expect; there are a number of almost Gorgian, though more 
moderate, antitheses, and obvious care has been taken with 
sentence-structure.** There are, however, no conspicuous rhyth- 
mical clauses, paeonic or other, and the sentences can hardly 
be called periodic in any significant sense. The diction seems 
undistinguished. 

In the passage quoted Dionysius obviously does not refer to 
the same characteristic of Thrasymachus which we saw him 
discussing in the Lysias. There Theophrastus claimed for 
Thrasymachus a virtue which Dionysius himself claimed for 
Lysias; here the λέξις in question is sharply contrasted with 
that of Lysias. The reference is clearly to another passage of 
Theophrastus, and I suggest that it is concerned with the middle 
kind of diction, the subject of this chapter. There is one more 
relevant sentence at the end of the quotation from Thrasymachus, 
namely: “ Thrasymachus’ diction (ἑρμηνεία) ᾽5 then was some- 
thing like this, a mean between the other two, and tending to 
each of the others as occasion demanded.” 

We should note here that Dionysius and other critics, when 
they discuss diction, naturally mention many qualities of style 
depending on the choice of words, which, however, are also 
affected by composition, the use of figures, and even the handling 
of material. These can as legitimately be discussed under diction 
as under the other headings, in the first part of the Demosthenes, 
for example, as well as in the second, and this naturally leads 
to a good deal of repetition. This is a natural result of rhetorical 
and critical formulae which separate things artificially. Diction 
includes not only the use of poetic or prosaic, grand or humble, 
metaphorical or straightforward, unusual or common words, 
but also the use of language that is clear or obscure, vague or 
precise, elaborate or simple, intense or relaxed, pleasant or 
abrupt (in sound or association), of archaisms or new coinages, 


18 Blass (I, p. 255) analyzes the structure of the sentence in some 
detail. There is a succession of clauses in each sentence, but they 
are not tied together in any periodic structure. 

19 ἑρμηνεία is just as vague a word as λέξις; it too can be used in 
relation to any quality of style and any department of criticism. For 
another passage where it must refer to diction see Isocrates, 11: πρώτην 
μὲν τοίνυν ἔφην ἀρετὴν εἶναι λόγων τὴν καθαρὰν ἑρμηνείαν. . . . 
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of words that are or are not in character, that arouse or soothe 
the emotions, and the results of all this. Modern researches into 
semantics should have taught us all over again to understand 
the tremendous power over any audience of what the Greeks 
called ἐκλογὴ ὀνομάτων. 

Λέξις continues to be used mainly in the sense of diction and 
language through the following chapters of the Demosthenes, 
certainly wherever Dionysius speaks of χαρακτῆρες λέξεως. The 
first eight chapters are about diction exclusively, except where, 
in 6. 2 and c. 4, first about Lysias and then about Isocrates, 
allusion is made to other conclusions in previous works on those 
orators, and here we seem to move for a moment beyond the 
province of diction. But it is the language of Plato that is 
criticized in cc. 6 and ἢ, and the main criticism is of his 
unfortunate habit, as Dionysius believes it to be, of indulging 
in over-elaborate and over-poetical language. So the epithets 
piled up in c. 8 refer explicitly to the diction, φράσις or διάλεκτος, 
of Demosthenes. Admittedly, it is difficult to separate the 
effects of language from those of composition and other aspects 
of style; besides, Dionysius does not possess the logical mind 
of an Aristotle and finds it hard to keep within the strict limits 
of his own formulae. So in the second part of the work there are 
a number of phrases and criticisms which seem to us to refer 
to diction rather than composition, but the main subject under 
discussion is clear in both cases; the first eight chapters at any 
rate are clearly concerned mainly with diction, and this is 
especially clear in the first three, the context of the reference 
to Thrasymachus and Theophrastus. 

When, in c. 9, Dionysius passes on to illustrate his conclusions 
by a comparison of passages from Demosthenes on the one hand 
and from Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Plato on the other, 
he does begin to lose sight of his own categories and his com- 
ments move beyond the stylistic results of diction. It should, 
however, be noted that such comparative illustrations are not 
repeated in the second part of the work, so that these chapters, in 
a sense, do double duty (10-31). Diction is indeed not forgotten, 
but it is only one aspect of style here considered. In c. 32 
Dionysius seems to pull himself up; he reviews the results of 
diction again as the main subject, before he goes on, in ο. 35, 
to a more theoretical discussion of that other aspect of τὸ λεκτικόν 
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which is composition, and to indicate Demosthenes’ superiority 
also in this department. With that part of the treatise we are 
not concerned here. For our present purpose it is sufficient to 
establish that λέξις means diction in the first eight, indeed in the 
first three chapters. 

If this interpretation is correct, we have no evidence to 
attribute to Thrasymachus any conception of a “middle style” 
but the development of a mean or middle diction, that is, the 
development of a prose vocabulary. Furthermore, this passage 
gives no authority at all for referring back to Theophrastus any 
conception of a “ middle style,” or any formula of three styles.*° 

Where does that leave Thrasymachus? We know that, along 
with Gorgias, he was the first to develop oratory as a conscious 
art among the Greeks, that he developed the technical rhythms 
in prose and probably had some theories of prose rhythm, that 
his sentences were apt to break up into short, too rhythmical 
clauses. We know, if the above interpretation of the passage in 


20 Those who would do so can find very little except this passage to 
support their theory, as will be seen by referring to the authorities 
mentioned in note 1, supra. Mayer indeed relies also on Isocrates, 3, 
but what Dionysius quotes from Theophrastus there is a quite different 
critical formula, namely that a writer’s excellence may be judged by 
reference to three things: his choice of words, his composition, and his 
use of figures: καθόλου τριῶν ὄντων, ὥς φησι Θεόφραστος, ἐξ ὧν γίγνεται 
τὸ μέγα καὶ σεμνὸν καὶ περιττὸν ἐν λέξει, τῆς τε ἐκλογῆς τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ 
τῆς ἐκ τούτων ἁρμονίας καὶ τῶν περιλαμβανόντων αὐτὰ σχημάτων... .. The 
words μέγα, σεμνόν, περιττόν have here nothing to do with the grand 
style, which in this context would be completely irrelevant, but are 
used in a general sense of distinction or excellence in a writer. If they 
are a direct quotation from Theophrastus, then the very fact that he 
uses them in this general sense tells against the idea of his having 
any theory of three styles of which the grand would be one. As for 
Demetrius, 41 in this connection, that is adequately dealt with by 
Hendrickson, pp. 137-8. Hendrickson’s own contention that there is a 
fundamental opposition between Theophrastus’ Peripatetic views and 
any theory of the three styles is entirely convincing, and so is Stroux’ 
discussion of the whole subject. However, it is not necessary to 
suppose, as they do, that Dionysius does attribute the three styles to 
Theophrastus in error. Such an error is in any case very unlikely, for 
Dionysius is fully aware of this distinction between the Peripatetic 
mean and the notion of a third or mixed style of diction or compo- 
sition, and it is therefore improbable that he would misrepresent 
Theophrastus on this point (see Composition, 21). 
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the Lysvas is correct, that Theophrastus claimed he was endowed 
with a quality vital to all good writing: the clear and striking 
organizaton of his material and that, again on the authority 
of Theophrastus, he attempted to find the right vocabulary for 
prose, a middle diction between the colloquial language of a 
Lysias and the poetic diction of Gorgias. Plato tells us that 
he was a master of emotional appeal and represents him as a 
powerful and violent speaker. All this amounts to a very con- 
siderable achievement, even if we cannot now consider him as 
the originator of the periodic structure or of an all-round middle 
style. 

Enough has probably also been said to make us more cautious 
in attributing to the major Greek critics the rather meaningless 
formula of the three styles. It is doubtful if the best Greek 
critics ever use it. Dionysius speaks of three types of composition 
and three types of diction; it is doubtful whether he ever used 
a single formula to cover both at the same time. Demetrius, the 
author of Περὶ ἑρμηνείας discusses four main kinds of writing, 
but he nowhere classifies authors under these and he tells us 
himself that all these kinds except the grand and the plain can 
be mixed in various ways. Longinus has moved entirely beyond 


any formula classifying styles. It is all the more important 
that we should not be led, by an unfortunate misunderstanding 
of two passages in Dionysius, to attribute such a rigid and un- 
imaginative formula to Theophrastus who may well have been 
the greatest critic of them all. 


G. M. A. Gruse. 
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ACCIUS AND THE FAENERATRIX OF PLAUTUS. 


The investigation which led to this article had its origin in 
a passing remark of Eduard Norden.’ He suggested that Varro 
might have been using Accius as his source when mentioning 
Plauti Feneratricem in a passage of the De Lingua Latina (VII, 
96), since it is certain that Accius composed an index of Plautus’ 
plays. Because of the importance of Accius in the history of 
Roman literary scholarship and the very limited knowledge 
which we have of his activities, Norden’s suggestion appeared to 
deserve further investigation. But after the first steps had been 
taken in this direction, it became evident that the approach to 
the problem which promised the most fruitful results was 
through a study of all the evidence bearing on the Faeneratriz 
of Plautus. 

This play is now lost to us with the exception of four verses,’ 
too few, of course, to allow us to make any independent judg- 
ment regarding its authenticity. But like all plays attributed 
to Plautus, the Faeneratrix was subject to the scrutiny and pro- 
nouncements of Plautine critics. As the scholar closest to 
Plautus’ generation, Accius’ judgment is probably the most im- 
portant that we have and it will be our chief concern in this 
investigation. But in the course of it, we shall also learn some- 
thing about the opinions of Aelius Stilo and Marcus Terentius 
Varro so that our general understanding of the thorny problem 
of Plautine traditio in antiquity will be somewhat increased. 

Most of the information which we have about the Plautine 
studies of L. Accius comes to us from two passages in the same 
chapter of Aulus Gellius’ Attic Nights.? The more important 
contains the words of Accius himself which Gellius found quoted, 
as he tells us expressly, in the De Comoedus Plautinis of M. 
Terentius Varro. They read as follows (§9): Nam nec Geminer 
Lenones nec Condalium nec Plauti Anus nec Bis Compressa nec 
Boeotia umquam fuit neque adeo Agroecus neque Commorientes 
Μαοοὶ Titi. 


1 Rh, Mus., XLVIII (1893), p. 535, n. 1. 

2 Published among the Fragmenta in Lindsay’s Oxford edition. 

3 II, 3. On the chapter as a whole, see Ritschl, Parerga, pp. 73 ff.; 
Leo, Plautinische Forschungen’, pp. 18 ff.; and more recently, Evelyn 
H. Clift, Latin Pseudepigrapha (Baltimore, 1945), pp. 40 ff. 
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Leo * has proposed a plausible explanation of the two forms 

in which Plautus’ name appears: Plauti and Macci Titi. In 
the edition of the plays used by Accius, the name of the author 
appeared as Plauti in the prologues of the Gemini Lenones, 
Condalium and Anus, as Macci Titi in those of the Agroecus 
and Commorientes. The prologues of the Boeotia and Bis Com- 
pressa, if these plays had prologues, did not contain the author’s 
name. 
In the second passage (§1), Gellius mentions indices of 
Plautus’ plays composed by six Roman scholars of the Republic 
of whom Accius is one. Although Gellius does not cite the 
source of this notice, it has long been recognized that it also was 
taken from the De Comoediis Plautinis of Varro and that Gellius 
had not consulted the tndex of Accius at first hand or that of 
any other scholar whom he mentions in close connection with 
him.° 

Now the two passages are obviously parts of a discussion of 
Plautine authenticity which Varro probably found in Accius’ 
Didascalica.® In the first, Accius appears to be laying the foun- 
dations for the selection of authentic plays by eliminating those 
which seemed unauthentic to him. He is telling his reader that 
he is well aware that the plays in question were generally attri- 
buted to Plautus and that some of them, in fact, had his name 
in their prologues. Yet, he firmly denies their authenticity. 

We may ask ourselves if these were the only plays attributed 
to Plautus in the time of Accius which he did not consider to be 
genuine. The answer, I think, must be affirmative. His list 
as we have it has continuity and no good reason appears why 
Varro should have omitted any titles. Moreover, it seems com- 
plete because the three kinds of plays which are mentioned cover 
all the documented evidence or lack of evidence which Accius 
could have found in the plays themselves: plays in the prologues 


* Op. cit., p. 34, n. 1. 

5See Ritschl, op. cit., p. 92, who makes a possible exception of 
Servius Claudius. In this he is followed by Mercklin, Jahrb. f. d. class. 
Phil., Suppl. III (1860), pp. 643f. But the exception is unnecessary; 
cf. Leo, op. cit., p. 34, and J. Kretzschmer, De Auctoribus A. Gellit 
Grammaticis*, pp. 54 f. 

8 Kretzschmer, op. cit., p. 40; Norden, Rh. Mus., XLVIII (1893), pp. 
531, 535, n. 1; Leo, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., p. 388; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. 


d. rom, Lit., I*, p. 135. 
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of which Plautus was mentioned by one or another of his names 
and plays in which he was not mentioned at all. Finally, the 
passage gives us a conception of the nature of Accius’ list. He 
does not seem to have given the reasons for his conclusions at 
any length as Varro apparently did in the De Comoediis Plau- 
tinis. It was rather a blunt statement of the conclusion that 
such and such plays were not genuine. And we can assume 
that the corresponding affirmative statement was written in the 
same vein, 

This does not mean, of course, that Accius did not reach his 
final opinions through study and reasoning. Nor is it difficult 
to discern the criteria with which he worked. Apart from his 
refusal to accept certain plays which were apparently guaranteed 
as authentic by Plautus’ name, it is unlikely, to say the least, 
that Accius as a dramatist and literary critic did not know that 
Terence considered the Commorientes a play of Plautus.’ Never- 
theless, he pronounced it unauthentic; so little, then, was he 
influenced by predecessors and tradition. Hence, it must have 
been considerations of style and language which influenced him 
the most, a field in which his own great poetic ability and feeling 
could function freely. We may think of him working along the 
same lines which Varro was later to adopt in attributing plays 
to Plautus over and above the twenty-one Varronianae. As 
Gellius tells us (§3), Varro was adductus filo atque facetia 
sermons Plauto congruentis. 

The history in later times of the seven plays which Accius 
condemned need not concern us here. It has been set forth fully 
and precisely by Evelyn H. Clift within recent years.* Rather, it 
is the positive side of the question about which we would like to 
know more. What plays did Accius consider to be authentic? 

We may assume, first of all, that they included the twenty-one 
Varronianae which have come down to us (the Vidularia belongs 
to this corpus although its present condition is fragmentary). 
Varro chose these plays, as Gellius tells us (88) quoniam du- 
biosae non erant, set consensu omnium Plauts esse censebantur. 
Surely Accius, as the oldest scholar known to have worked on 
the autheniicity of plays attributed to Plautus, must have been 
one of the omnes. We may safely assume that the others were 


7 Ad. 7. 
8 Op. cit. (note 3, above), pp. 48 ff. 
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those who are mentioned by Gellius (§1) as authors of lists, 
although Gellius, as we have seen above,® knew of their works 
only through Varro. But is this all that we can learn from 
existing evidence? 

The Faeneratriz of Plautus is mentioned thrice in antiquity 
by Varro,*® Festus ** and Diomedes.’* Let us look first at the 
passage in Festus. In it the proverb Vapula Papiria is discussed. 
It begins with an explanation given by Sinnius Capito. This 
is followed by a quotation from Plautus in Feneratrice. Next we 
have the words Aelius hoc loco vapula posi<tum esse> ait pro 
dole, Varro pro peri, teste Terentio and a quotation from the 
Phormio (850). The passage terminates with a quotation from 
Plautus’ Curculio (566) in which vapula occurs (the Plautine 
manuscripts have the reading vapulare). 

So the first person to be cited is Sinnius Capito.'* Verrius 
Flaccus, whose work Festus reproduced, was familiar with the 
writings of Capito and quoted from them in his fifth book, as 
Festus tells us expressly.1* On the basis of other evidence in 
Festus, Hertz has shown that Capito probably made a collection 
of Latin proverbs, the meanings of which he illustrated by 
quotations from the earlier Latin authors including Plautus.*° 
Hence, we may assume that Verrius copied his verses from the 
Faeneratriz out of Capito’s book. 

With regard to Aelius Stilo’s comment on the word vapula as 
it appeared in the Faeneratrix, we cannot say where it occurred 
originally. Stilo does not appear to have written commentaries 


® See note 5, above. 

07, L., VII, 96. 

118.0, Vapula Papiria, p. 512 (pages refer to Lindsay’s Teubner 
edition published in 1933). In treating this passage, I share the view 
of Reitzenstein, Goetz and others who believe that both strata of 
Festus’ work and hence this passage derive from Verrius Flaccus; 
ef. Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., II‘, p. 364. 

2G. L., I, p. 401, 4 Keil. 

18Qn Capito’s life and writings, see M. Hertz, Sinnius Capito, and 
Funaioli, G. R. F., pp. 457 ff. 

14 Festus, s.v. Salva res <est dum cantat> senex, pp. 436f. The part 
of the passage which goes back to Sinnius may have come either from 
his Libri Spectaculorum, or from the assumed collection of proverbs; 
ef. Hertz, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 

15 Cf. Hertz, op. cit., p. 22 and, in greater detail, Phil., I (1846), pp. 
610 ff.; also, Reitzenstein, Verrianische Forschungen, p. 23. 
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on the plays of Plautus 16 and it is difficult to see how a com- 
ment such as this could have found an appropriate place in his 
list of Plautine plays.1”7 By its very nature it belongs to a lexi- 
cographical work of the kind which is indicated by many of the 
fragments.'® As for the reference to Varro, I take it to mean 
that he also commented on the meaning of vapula in the same 
line of the Faeneratrix and that he cited the line from the 
Phormio of Terence to illustrate his explanation. The Quaes- 
tiones Plautinae comes readily to mind as the source of his com- 
ment, for to judge from its fragments part of this work, at 
least, was devoted to such explanations.*** 

The question may now be asked whether Verrius Flaccus cited 
Stilo and Varro after Capito or independently. Unfortunately 
the evidence is inconclusive. It is generally agreed that Gellius 
found all the material for his discussion of the word pluria (V, 
21) in a letter of Capito addressed to Pacuvius Labeo (§9).*® 
If he did so, and I believe he did, Capito was accustomed to 
cite from Stilo and Varro. On the other hand, in the passages 
in Festus where Capito is mentioned by name as the authority 
for an explanation of a proverb, there is not one, to my knowl- 
edge, apart from the Vapula Papiria, in which the authors of 
other views are named, although other views are given in such 
a way as to make it possible that they came from Capito’s book.” 
If the explanation of Sus Minervam (Festus, p. 408) actually 
comes from Capito as believed by Reitzenstein,** and the men- 
tion of the involved explanations of Varro and Euhemerus was 
not added by Verrius Flaccus, as is quite possible,** then we 
have some positive evidence. But as it stands, it is problematical. 
Thus we shall have to confess that we do not know whether 
Verrius Flaccus found the references to Aelius Stilo and Varro 
in Sinnius Capito under Vapula Papiria or added them himself. 


16 Ritschl, op. cit., p. 357. 

17 See below, p. 273. 

18 Cf, Mentz, De Lucio Aelio Stilone, Comm. Phil. Ienenses, IV (1890), 
pp. 20f.; Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., I*, p. 233. 

188 Καὶ. F., pp. 207 f. 

19 Hertz, Sinnius, p. 12; Mercklin, op. cit., p. 644; Kretzschmer, op. 


cit., p. 61. 
20 Festus, s. v. Manius Egerius, p. 128; Quot servi, tot hostes, p. 314; 


Sexagenarios <de ponte>, p. 450. 
21 Op. cit., p. 23. 22 Hertz, Phil., p. 612. 
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But questions of source apart, we do have the valuable in- 
formation that Stilo cited the Yaeneratriz in commenting on the 
word vapula. We learn from our same chapter of Gellius (III, 
3, 12) that Stilo considered only twenty-five of the plays cir- 
culating under Plautus’ name to be authentic. Twenty-one of 
these must have been the Varronianae which we have. In at- 
tempting to fill up the gap of four plays which is left, Miss 
Clift ?* starts with the assumption that Stilo would not have 
cited from plays which he did not hold to be genuine, although 
she suggests that Stilo like Varro may have had two lists, one of 
“ genuine plays ” and the other of “ probably genuine.” 

At this point we must be careful about our terminology. It is 
clear that Varro drew up two lists. One contained the twenty-one 
Varronianae which we have mentioned above; the other, plays 
which Varro attributed to Plautus on stylistic grounds. The 
Boeotia, for example, was not accepted by all scholars before 
Varro, and hence was not included in the twenty-one. Moreover, 
it circulated under the name of another author. Nihil tamen 
Varro dubitavit quin Plauti foret (Gellius III, 3, 3-4). The 
words nihil dubitavit are unequivocal. Varro did not have the 
slightest doubt about the authenticity of the Boeotia. Varro 
also tells us, again through Gellius (§14), that Plautus wrote 
the Saturio and Addictus while working in a mill. Here Varro 
had historical reasons for believing these plays to be genuine. 
Yet because they had not been accepted in earlier lists, they were 
not included among the twenty-one. I see, therefore, no reason 
to conclude that Varro considered one list more “ genuine ” than 
another. We may, if we wish, place greater reliance on the 
consensus omnium than on Varro’s own considerations and in 
view of the survival of the twenty-one, this is clearly what was 
done in antiquity. But we are hardly justified in speaking as 
if Varro had thought in terms of “genuine” and “ probably 
genuine ” plays. 

To return to Aelius Stilo, there is no good reason to believe 
that he did more than draw up a list of twenty-five plays which 
he believed to be authentic. Like Accius, he may have begun by 
eliminating those which he considered to be unauthentic. But 
unlike Varro he did not have a relatively large number of 
previous studies to consider. The moment for summarizing the 


Op, cit., pp. 53 ff. 
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problem in the light of earlier conclusions had not yet arrived. 
The task was solely to separate the true from the false. 

This does not mean, however, that Stilo may not have been 
influenced by the work of Accius. We cannot well imagine a 
man of his learning and interests ignoring it. As we have seen, 
he cites from the Faeneratrix and we may assume with Miss 
Clift that if he did so he considered it to be genuine. Thus, 
with the elimination of a “ probable ” list, the Faeneratrix must 
have had a place in his list of twenty-five. Did Accius also 
have it in his? 

This brings us to the passage of Varro (L. L., VII, 96) in 
which the Faeneratriz is mentioned. It reads as follows in the 
Goetz-Schoell edition : 


Apud Matium: ‘obsceni interpres funestique ominis 
auctor.’ obscenum dictum ab scena; eam ut +Graeci aut 
Accius scribit sc¢a>ena. (in pluribus verbis A ante Εἰ alii 
ponunt, alii non, ut quod partim dicunt <scaeptrum, par- 
tim») sceptrum, alii Plauti Faeneratricem, alii Feneratri- 
cem; sic faenisicia ac f[o]Jenisicia, ac rustici pappum 
M[a]esium, non Maesium, a quo Lucilius scribit: ‘ Cecilius 
<pretor> ne rusticus fiat’): quare turpe ideo obscaenum, 
quod nisi in scaena[m] palam dici non debet. 


First of all, a few words about the text. At the beginning I 
would prefer to read ea<m)> (ea is the manuscript reading), wt 
Graect Accius, scribit scena<m)y, understanding Varro to 
say that Matius wrote scena, and hence obscenum with a 
simple e.2* The emending of aut to et and its interpretation 
as a simple connective is confirmed to a certain extent by a 
passage from Varro’s De Origine Linguae Latinae preserved by 
Priscian.2> In it Varro is discussing the agma and such words 
as “aggulus” and “agguilla.” He says: In eius modi <verbis> 
Graeci et Accius noster bina G scribunt, alii N et G, quod in hoc 
veritatem videre facile non est. Similiter agceps et agcora. Here 
we have a reasonably close parallel to our passage from the 
De Lingua Latina; namely, the Greeks and Accius are mentioned 
together as using a certain kind of spelling. Other emendations 
or restorations are imposed by the sense, since spellings with ae 


24 This is the reading of Professor Kent in the Loeb edition, I, p. 348. 
But he places a comma after @raeci and thus translates, “this word 
Accius writes scena like the Greeks.” 

25 Priscian, @. L., II, p. 30, 15 = L. L., frag. 47, p. 201 G.-S. 
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must be contrasted throughout with spellings with a simple e. 
The restoration pretor is confirmed by Diomedes,”* who cites the 
same verse. 

Let us now examine the passage of Varro for its contents. 
Varro tells us that Accius wrote scena with a monophthong like 
the Greeks. In doing so, he was obviously following a principle 
of transliterating Greek words into Latin with the greatest 
possible exactitude. We find him treating the endings of Greek 
proper names in the same way 27 and, as we have seen, he spelled 
such words as angulus and anguilla in the Greek manner with 
two g’s. It need not concern us here whether Greek σκηνή was 
first transliterated into Latin as scena and later urbanized into 
scaena (apparently by the time of Plautus) or the form scaena 
was the earlier to appear, either through an Etruscan form or 
directly from the Greek.?® To Varro, scena was an unusual 
spelling of the scaena which prevailed in his time. 

He then proceeds to several other words which were written 
by some with a simple e, by others with an ae. Here there is 
no indication of source or authority; but in accordance with 
Varro’s usual procedure we may suspect that he still had Accius 
in mind until he came to the place where he begins to cite 
Lucilius. Nevertheless, this can be no more than a suspicion 
unless it is strengthened by other considerations. 

The first of these words is sceptrum-scaeptrum from the Greek 
σκῆπτρον. It hardly needs to be observed that the form sceptrum 
belongs in the same class as scena from σκηνή and that Accius 
would have written it in this way. This remained the usual form, 
although we later find it urbanized into scaeptrum, possibly 
under the influence of scaena. There can be little doubt that 
to Varro the spelling sceptrum seemed normal. 

But where, we may ask ourselves, was Varro likely to have 
found sceptrum in the works of Accius? We can assume that 
scena occurred frequently in the Didascalica which we know to 
have dealt with the drama through its title and fragments. For- 
tunately we have evidence that in it the costumes and equipment 
of actors were also discussed. A passage from the eighth book 


°° G.L., I, p. 452, 17. 27 Varro, L.L., X, 70. 

38 Cf. Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wé6rterb.*, s.v. scaena, II, p. 485. 
There is an excellent summary of the problem by Bonfante, R. H. L., XII 
(1934), pp. 157 ff. 
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preserved by Nonius reads as follows: ?° actoribus manuleos, 
baltea, machaeras. It is tempting to add the sceptrum of tragic 
kings to these appurtenances. At least, it will be conceded 
that it would find an appropriate place among them. 

We then come to Faeneratriz-Feneratriz. How would Plautus 
himself have written this title? If we can rely on the Ambrosi- 
anus which has faenus consistently,*° he would have spelled it 
with the diphthong. But there were others in the second cen- 
tury B. C. who pronounced it differently. According to Gellius,** 
Varro derived faenerator from faenus and faenus from fetus. 
“And for this reason,” Gellius continues, “ Varro states that 
M. Cato and the rest of his generation (ceteros aetatis eius) 
pronounced fenerator without an a as fetus and fecunditas are 
pronounced.” That there was an oral tradition about this 
pronunciation that reached Varro is not impossible. Older men 
such as Accius himself, to whom Varro dedicated his De Anti- 
quitate Litterarum,** could have told Varro about it. But it is 
more likely, I think, that Varro had seen certain manuscripts of 
Cato and his contemporaries in which faenus was spelled fenus. 
Although Accius, according to our reckoning, would be assigned 
to the generation after Cato, having been born in 170 B.C., he 
passed the first twenty-one years of his life while Cato was still 
alive. So speaking in general terms, Varro may have included 
him among the ceteri aetatis Catonis. But I would not labor 
this point. Suffice it to say that if Cato and his contemporaries 
said fenus, Accius may have spoken and written the word and 
its derivatives in the same way. 

Moreover, Varro knew of two spellings. Possibly these variant 
spellings appeared in different editions of the play itself. But 
it is more likely, I think, that Varro found them in the various 
lists of plays which he consulted. The oldest author of a list 
is Accius. It would be more probable that he wrote Feneratriz 
without the diphthong than scholars of later generations when 
the spelling faenus was more standardized. 

Of far greater weight is the following consideration. Why do 


2° Nonius, I, p. 286 Lindsay = Accius, frag. 7, G. R.F., p. 26. 

80 Cf. Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, s.v. faenus, and Ritschl’s edition of 
the Mostellaria, app. crit. on v. 580. 

31 Gellius, XVI, 12, 7-8 = L.L., frag. 57, p. 204. 

32 On the dedication to Accius, see Ritschl, Opusc., III, pp. 469 f. and 


G. R.F., p. 183. 
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we have Plauti Faeneratrix to illustrate a point of pronunci- 
ation? The choice of the word is indeed curious. According 
to the Thesaurus,** it occurs in our classical Latin texts only 
twice except as a title of Plautus’ play: once in Charisius ** 
and once in Valerius Maximus.** As we have seen above, Varro 
used the much more common form faenerator ** in informing 
us that Cato and his contemporaries pronounced it fenerator. 
Instead of faeneratrix, we would have expected it or faenus as 
an example. Moreover, why do we have the qualifying Plauti 
indicating the title of a play rather than the word faeneratriz 
alone as ἃ common noun? It would appear that Varro must 
have had the particular play of Plautus in mind or before his 
eyes to have used it as an example. Given the fact that Accius 
had composed an index of Plautus’ plays, that Varro begins our 
passage with a reference to Accius and that his second example, 
sceptrum, may well have been taken from Accius also, it is 
difficult not to conclude that here too we have the influence of 
Accius and his Didascalica in particular. 

With faenisicia-fenisicia, however, we seem to have moved away 
from Accius, since it is not likely that the word occurred in the 
Didascalica. But the train of thought which Varro might have 
followed in passing from Faeneratriz to faenisicia can at least 
be suggested, if he did not find the example in Accius. Since 
Varro derived faenerator from faenus and faenus in turn from 
fetus, he must have considered that Faeneratrix had the same 
origin. Now Festus derived both faenus and faenum from 
fetus,>* and, hence, the derivation faenum from fetus was cir- 
culating at the time of Verrius Flaccus. The frequent agreement 
of Verrius and Varro in regard to derivations is well known ** 
and it is quite possible that Varro shared his opinion about the 
derivation of fenum. If so, in the belief of a common origin of 
faenus and faenum, Varro could have moved naturally from a 
derivative of one, faeneratriz, to a compound of another, 
faenisicia. 

With Mesius for Maesius we are back in the theatre, for the 


3 7.L.L., Vi, col. 475. “¢. 16. VII, 2, 2. 
36 The examples of fenerator (the spelling of the Thesaurus) occupy 
about a column and a half. δ 76; cf. p. 88. 


88 See Lindsay’s preface to his edition of Festus in Glossaria Latina, 
IV, p. 74. 
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mention of Pappus takes us into the realm of Atellan farces. In 
them Pappus was the name given to the stock-character of the 
stupid old man.*® In discussing the word cascus meaning “ old,” 
Varro speaks of its Sabine origin and tells us that in some 
Atellan farces it was used for Pappus, because the Oscans called 
an old man casnar.*® In the same way maesius, a well-attested 
Oscan word which was used in regard to age in the sense of Latin 
maior,*? must have been applied by farmers, probably from the 
Sabine country,*? to the “old man ” in the farces, with the pro- 
nunciation mesius.** 

Varro’s rustict shows that he considered this pronunciation to 
be characteristic of the country and he contrasts it with the 
urban maesius. He has not, we must note, characterized previous 
examples of e for ae as uncouth or rustic. He could hardly do 
so without disparaging the pronunciation or spelling of Accius 
or Cato and his contemporaries. Mesius-Pappus, as we have 
said, takes us again into the realm of the theatre and, given 
scaena, sceptrum and Plauti Faeneratriz, it is reasonable to 
conclude that Varro still had Accius’ Didascalica before him. 
But it is impossible to say with any certainty whether he found 
maesius or mesius there, or both. 

Norden, who also accepts Accius as the source, argues that as 
Accius adopted the form scena from the Greek, so he took mesius 
from the lingua rustica.** But the latter is quite a different 
thing. In writing scena, Accius was transliterating the Greek 
σκηνή as precisely as possible. On the other hand, the Oscan 
word maesius has the ae correctly, since it represents a develop- 
ment from mais and the suffix 10.*° As a nomen in Campanian 
inscriptions it is well attested with the form Maesius 46 and 


89 Varro, L.L., VII, 29; cf. Marx, #.-H., II, col. 1919. 

4° Varro, op. cit., VII, 28-29; cf. Festus (Paulus) 8. v. Casnar, p. 41. 
The word occurs with this meaning in a Paelignian inscription repro- 
duced by von Planta, Grammatik d. oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, II, 


no. 255, p. 547. 
41 Cf. Festus (Paulus), s.v. Maesius, p. 121; von Planta, op. cit., II, 


pp. 207 f. 
42 On the Sabine pronunciation of 6 for ae see Varro, L. L., V, 97. 
43 Cf. Corssen, A. Z., III (1854), p. 278. 
44 Rh. Mus., XLVIII (1893), p. 536. 
45 Von Planta, op. cit., I, p. 512; II, p. 207; Corssen, loc. cit. 
46 See the index to C.J. L., X. 
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Varro indicates that he considers this the correct pronunciation. 
Hence, I am inclined to think that this is the form which Accius 
would have used if he was speaking of the fact alone that Pappus 
in the Atellan farces was sometimes called Maesius. But it is 
possible, of course, that he also mentioned its rustic pronunci- 
ation in passing and that Varro repeated his remark. 

Varro next cites a verse from Lucilius which contained two 
examples, Cecilius and pretor, of the same kind of rustic pro- 
nunciation which we find in mesius. Norden argues that Lucilius 
was making fun of Accius for his opinion regarding the substi- 
tution of simple e for the diphthong ae.*’ This accords with the 
view advanced by Ritschl that Accius’ principles of orthography 
were later criticised by Lucilius.** But as we have seen, it is 
far from certain that Accius used or advocated the pronunciation 
mestus, the only one of his examples which Varro characterizes 
as rustic, and to ask with Norden where Lucilius learned that 
the pronunciation pretor was rustic if not from Accius denies to 
Lucilius the use of his own ears and removes him from an Italy 
with which he, if anyone, was familiar. Lucilius’ verse. as Marx 
has seen,*® clearly does not belong to his discussion of orthog- 
raphy in Book IX. He is simply making fun of someone who had 
a rustic pronunciation. Varro’s mind moved naturally from the 
rustic pronunciation of mesius to other examples of the same 
phenomenon furnished by Lucilius. 

To summarize, our investigation has shown that it is very 
likely that Varro found Plauti Faeneratriz in the Didascalica 
of Accius, and since Accius did not include it in his list of 
unauthentic plays which we discussed at the beginning of this 
paper, we can assume that he considered it authentic. There 
can also be little doubt that Aelius Stilo held the same view. As 
for Varro himself, we have seen above that he explained a word 
from the Faeneratriz, probably in the Quaestiones Plautinae. 
This is an indication that he considered it a genuine play. But 
of greater importance is this: if he had entertained any doubts 
about its authenticity, in writing his passage in the De Lingua 
Latina he had only to omit the word Plauti. Varro did not 
follow Accius slavishly. Accius, as we have seen, condemned the 


47 Op. cit., pp. 534 ff. 
48 Opusc., IV, pp. 142 ff.; cf. Marx, R.-H., I, cols. 146 f. 
49 In his edition of Lucilius on verse 1130, II, pp. 358 ff. 
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Boeotia. By the time of Varro a certain Aquilius was said to 
be its author. Still Varro, on stylistic grounds, was certain that 
it came from the pen of Plautus and cites from it in the De 
Lingua Latina.®® 

The Faeneratriz was not, however, thought to be genuine by 
one or several of the other Roman scholars mentioned by Gellius 
and hence it was not included by Varro among the twenty-one 
which had obtained the approval of all. It is impossible to say 
whether it was still extant at the time of Diomedes, who cites 
a few words from 1{.5: Diomedes is illustrating the occurrence 
of certain verbs in active forms in early writers which usually 
appeared as deponents at a later period. The example from the 
Faeneratriz is quae ego populabo probe (populabo instead of 
populabor). Other examples are cited from Naevius, Pacuvius 
and Ennius. It would appear that Diomedes was here following 
the chapter of some earlier grammar which dealt with the subject 
and furnished the illustrations. At any rate, after Diomedes 
we hear no more of the Faeneratriz. 

Apart from the unlikely discovery of new evidence of a 
positive nature such as a didascalic notice dated within the 
period in which we know Plautus to have been writing plays, 
we shall never know for certain whether the Faeneratrix was the 
product of Plautus’ pen, But in closing we may deplore the loss 
of a play which appeared genuine to Accius, Aelius Stilo and 
Varro. We are all familiar with the errors that can be made in 
basing judgments of authenticity on stylistic considerations and 
we have seen that such playwrights as Terence and Accius could 
disagree, as they did in regard to the authenticity of the Com- 
morientes. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to find more 
competent judges than these three men, two of whom we know 
to have worked quite independently. The consensus of their 
views leads us to suspect that in the Faeneratrix we have lost a 


genuine play of Plautus. Henry T. RoweE.. 


Ture JoHns HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


50 Gellius III, 3, 4; Varro, DL. L., VI, 89. The latter passage is corrupt: 
quam comoediam (Boeotiam) alii esse dicunt. On the basis of Gellius, 
III, 3, 4, the alii has been emended to A¢quiylii (Goetz-Schoell). Kent 
(Loeb edition) reads alii <Plauti, alii Aquili>. Although Varro may 
appear to have entertained doubts here, his belief in the play’s authen- 
ticity is proved beyond doubt by the passage of Gellius. 

δι G,L., I, p. 401, 5. 
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COGNATE ACCUSATIVE RELATIVE CLAUSES 
IN GREEK. 


No grammarian ignores the cognate accusative noun in Greek: 
there is general reluctance to throw more than a glance at the 
cognate accusative relative clause, which languishes as a foot- 
note to the syntax of the cognate accusative. It is time that 
the relative clause be given the examination its artistic merits 
justify. 

The cognate noun would seem to be the proper place to begin 
such an examination, for with the simplest type of relative 
clause it appears as antecedent. But our concern with the noun 
can be limited to a review of its function and effects, which are 
the same as those of the clause. It was employed, we may 
assume, not casually but consciously by writers keenly aware 
of the rhetorical values of alliteration and repetition. We use 
it in precisely the same way: “I dreamed a dream ” is a trifle 
out of the ordinary, and for that very reason emphatic. It has 
been claimed 2 that the Greek cognate noun, with its faint flavour 
of preciosity, is a late development in the history of the accusa- 
tive case. Even in its barest form, μάχην . . . ἐμάχοντο (Iliad, 
XV, 414), it strengthens the noun-idea in the verb. We may 
consider the result naive, but we should not dismiss it as 
tautological.* 

In most instances, the cognate noun serves to qualify as well 
as to intensify the verb. This it does by means of its own 
qualification, whether it be an adjective, as in ἐνομίζομεν ἀποστή- 
σεσθαι διπλῆν ἀπόστασιν (Thucydides, III, 13), a genitive or a 


prepositional phrase like τὴν Ἰνοῦς στάσιν... ἑστάναι ( Euripides, 
Bacch., 925) and τὸν περὶ ψυχῆς δρόμον δραμεῖν (Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 375-6), or merely the special meaning of the noun itself, 


1For full accounts of the cognate accusative noun, see Kiihner- 
Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der gr. Sprache (Hannover and Leipzig, 
1898), II, pp. 303-11; E. Schwyzer, Gr. Grammatik: Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft (Munich, 1950), II, pp. 74-8. 

2D. B. Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (Oxford, 1891), 
§ 133. 

°K. W. Kriiger, Gr. Sprachlehre fiir Schulen (Leipzig, 1891), II, p. 
19. Before we agree with Kriiger’s condemnation, we might note that 
the construction was used by no less a writer than Plato (Laws, 953E). 
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as IN τοὺς τὴν πομπὴν πέμψαντας (Thucydides, VI, 56). In brief, 
then, the function of the cognate noun is to qualify and intensify 
a verb; or, more particularly, the noun-idea in the verb. 

From this short discussion of the noun let us turn to the 
cognate accusative relative pronoun introducing a subordinate 
clause. The most elementary form of the construction, which 
I call Type 1, is that in which the cognate noun appears in 
the main clause as the antecedent of the relative pronoun,‘ 
for example: 


τῶν δοξῶν as οἱ ἄνθρωποι δοξάζουσι (Plato, Crito, 46D). 
τὴν ὁρμὴν ἥνπερ τὸ πρῶτον ὡρμήσαμεν (Plato, Rep., 451C). 

δουλείας δουλεύειν οἵας οὐδ᾽ ἂν δοῦλος οὐδείς (Plato, Symp., 1884). 
τὰς ὑποσχέσεις ἃς οὗτος ὑπισχνεῖτο (Demosthenes, ed. Blass, 19, 47). 
τῶν ἀγώνων Os ὑμεῖς περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ἠγωνίζεσθε (Demosthenes, ed. 
Blass, 18, 262). 


The relative pronoun is often attracted to the case of its ante- 
cedent, thereby linking the relative clause yet more closely to 
what has gone before, as in 


ἀπὸ παιδεύσιος τῆς ἐπεπαίδευτο (Herodotus, IV, 78). 

τάλαιν᾽ ἐγὼ τῆς ὕβρεος ἣ ἧς ὑβρίξομαι (Aristophanes, Plutus, 1044). 

τῆς μὲν ἀρχῆς ἧς ἦρχεν ὑπεύθυνος ἦν (Demosthenes, ed. Blass, 18, 
117). 


τῆς φυγῆς ἧς αὐτοὶ ἔφυγον (Lysias, 18, 14). 
τῆς καταδουλώσεως ἧς ἐδουλώσαντο αὐτοὺς Μακεδόνες (Aeclian, V. H., 


XIII, 11). 


This relative clause Type 1 is the equivalent of an adjective, 
qualifying its noun antecedent. The Greeks were partial to sub- 
ordinate clauses, and such a construction made possible the 
inclusion of many details—person, number, tense, mood, and 
the like—which could hardly have been incorporated in an ad- 
jectival phrase without woeful clumsiness. Furthermore, they 
imposed, by the use of a verb of kindred derivation or meaning, 
a rhetorical emphasis upon the noun. If we feel inclined to 
lift an eyebrow at such a device, we must remember that it was 
frequently employed by such masters of prose as Demosthenes 


The kinship between noun and verb may be of derivation, or simply 
of meaning. Examples of the latter type include Hippocrates, De Partu 
Octim., ed. Lind., I, 176-7; Thucydides, V, 105, and Diodorus Siculus, 


XI, 82, 261. 
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and Plato. Its purpose, to intensify and qualify a noun-idea, is 
precisely the same as that of the cognate noun. 

Just as, in a simple sentence, a cognate accusative noun may 
be replaced by a neuter pronoun,’ so, in the relative clause Type 
1, ἃ pronoun may stand in place of the noun as antecedent. 
The missing noun may be supplied from the noun-idea inherent 
in the verb of the relative clause, and the verb thereby assumes 
greater importance. 

For instance, in τούτων ὧν viv ὑμῖν παρακελεύομαι οὐδὲν τοῖς δούλοις 
προστάττω (Xenophon, Cyr., VIII, 6, 18) the noun κελευμάτων 
can be supplied from the verb παρακελεύομαι. The following 
quotations illustrate the same construction: ὅ 


ov yap ἀξίως ἐκείνων ὧν ἐναυμαχήσαμεν 
γηροβοσκούμεσθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν 

(Aristophanes, Ach., 647). 
ἕξει τὰν χάριν ἃ γυνὰ ἀντὶ τήνων 
ὧν τὸν κῶρον ἔθρεψε 


(Theocritus, ed. Gow, Ep. 20). 


From such sentences the transition is easy to Type 2, in 
which the antecedent totally disappears, the clause becomes sub- 
stantival rather than adjectival, the relative pronoun acts as a 
pivot, linked both to the principal clause and to the subordinate 
verb (of which it is the cognate object), and in which, above 
all, the noun represented by the substantive relative clause is to 
be supplied from its verb. The verb, then, is decidedly the most 
important word in a clause of Type 2. 

The fact that the relative pronoun in this construction is 
always a vague plural indicates that there was no thought of a 
noun-antecedent, as in Type 1, in the mind of the writer. Nor, 
we may presume, did he consciously think of a demonstrative 
pronoun as antecedent; the omission of demonstrative ante- 
cedents is all too common to permit belief that the pronouns 
were laboriously supplied on each occasion by the imagination 
of author or reader. The author wanted a noun, but he thought 
in terms of verbs, so he used a substantive clause; of all sub- 
stantive clauses, the cognate accusative relative is the neatest; 


5E.g., τοῦτ᾽ ἀφικόμην (Sophocles, 0. 7'., 1005). 

Sdn’ αὐτῶν δὲ ὧν βεβίωκεν ἄρξομαι (Demosthenes, ed. Blass, 18, 130) is 
not to be included among such examples. Here αὐτῶν is an adjective 
modifying the relative pronoun. 
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and, so to phrase it, the most substantival, with its special em- 
phasis on the noun-idea in the verb. 

Demosthenes was much attached to the cognate accusative 
relative clause Type 2. Here are a few examples of his use of 
it. The numbers are those of Blass. 


προσήκει. . χάριν αὐτοὺς ἔχειν ὧν ἐσώθησαν ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν (16, 18). 
(Θηβαῖοι). οἷς ηὐτυχήκεσαν ἐν Λεύκτροις οὐ μετρίως ἐκέχρηντο 
(18, 18). 
ἐν οἷς ἡμάρτανον οἱ ἄλλοι... αὐτὸς παρεσκευάζετο (18, 19). 


δηλοῖς δὲ καὶ ἐξ dv Lys (18, 198). 


οὐδὲ τὸν ἐξείργοντα.. . τὸ δίκην ὧν ἂν ἡμῶν ἀδικηθῇ τις λαμβάνειν 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἄλλο τι χρὴ νομίζειν ποιεῖν ἢ... (21, 124). 


Such clauses should, of course, be translated where possible by 
an English noun-phrase, as: “their rescue at our hands” 
“their past success at Leuctra”; “their habitual blunders”; 
“your way of life”; “our individual injuries, whatever they 
may have been.” 

All the quotations above employ intransitive verbs or forms. 
But there is no objection to using a transitive verb in the same 
way: 
ἐξ ὧν τὰ σαυτοῦ ἐπαινεῖς, τίνι δικαίῳ λόγῳ τοῦ μηχανοποιοῦ καταφρονεῖς ; 

(Plato, Gorgias, 512C). 
Διογένης ὁ Σινωπεὺς ἐπέπληξεν ὑπὲρ ᾿Αθηναίων Φιλίππῳ περὶ ὧν 
Ἡρακλείδης εἶναι φάσκων ἀπώλλυ ὅπλοις τοὺς ὑπὲρ ἐκείνων 


ὅπλα ἠρμένους (Philostratus, Apoll. Vita, VII, 2). 


Observe that in these sentences the relative clause has been 
extended to considerable length: the transitive verb is accom- 
panied by its direct object, the direct object by qualifying 
phrases. But in spite of these complications the clause remains 
substantival, and its emphasis still lies on the substantive idea 
contained in the verb. 

Any mood may be used in the relative clause: one example 
of the subjunctive in Demosthenes has already been offered,’ 
here is another from Thucydides: οὐκ ἐξ ὧν ἂν χαρίζησθε. .. 
ἀκροῶνται ὑμῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὧν ἂν ἰσχύι... περιγένησθε (111, 37). The 
same freedom of choice applies to tense. The Demosthenic 
examples show the present, the imperfect, the aorist, and the 


pluperfect. 


7 See above, 21, 124. 
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A discussion of cognate accusative relative clauses Type 2 
must include special mention of the rather uncommon usage of 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν referring forward, such as occurs in the following passage : 
ὀργιζόμενος γὰρ τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐπεπόνθει (Xenophon, 
Hell., IV, 8, 6). Ordinarily, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν refers back to the previous 
clause, which is, in fact, its antecedent. The phrase means, 
literally, “in return for which things,” and is to be translated 
“wherefore.” ® There are, however, cases like the Xenophon 
passage just quoted, in which ἀνθ᾽ ὧν cannot be translated 
“wherefore ” since it refers forward, not back to the preceding 
clause. When this occurs, annotators are fond of suggesting, as a 
translation for the phrase, “because” or propterea quod. It is 
a perfectly acceptable translation four times out of five, but one 
must be careful, in adopting it, not to lose sight of the real 
significance of the construction. And, unfortunately, it will not 
always serve. Consider this: éyo . . . ὑπισχνοῦμαι, ἢν ὁ θεὸς εὖ διδῷ, 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἂν ἐμοὶ δανείσῃς ἄλλα πλείονος ἄξια evepyernoew (Xenophon, 
Cyr., III, 1, 34). Obviously, “ because ” would make nonsense 
here. 

Some grammarians have asserted that ἀνθ᾽ ὧν referring for- 
ward is equivalent to ἀντὶ τούτων ὅτι They fail, however, to 


produce any example of this phrase in Greek. Matthiae 19 bases 
his argument on analogy: since the relative pronoun occasionally 
stands for ὅτι to introduce a clause,’ and since the frequently 
used ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε illustrates the fact that the conjunction ὥστε may 
be replaced by a relative and the demonstrative pronoun then 
omitted—** therefore by analogy, he claims, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν represents 


ἀντὶ τούτων ὅτι. 
However much we may admire this scholarly ingenuity, it is, 


®*The following examples are chosen at random from the numerous 
instances of this construction: Herodotus, III, 140; Aeschylus, P. V., 
30 f.; Sophocles, O. 7., 264; Hl., 575; O. C., 275, 953, 1010; Aristophanes, 
Eccl., 17; Clouds, 613; Plutus, 840; Diodorus Siculus, IV, 80. 

9 Cf. Liddell and Scott under ἀντί; and Jebb on Sophocles, Ant., 1068. 

10 A. Matthiae, Ausfiihrliche griechische Grammaiik (Leipzig, 1807), 
§ 479. 
11 Herodotus, I, 33; Plato, Rep., II, 367D; Xenophon, Ages., I, 36. 

12 Thucydides, III, 114, illustrates the unelided construction, ξυμμαχίαν 
ἐποιήσαντο. . . ἐπὶ τοῖσδε ὥστε. . . βοηθεῖν TH ἀλλήλων; cf. also ἀφ᾽ 
οὗ = dm’ ἐκείνου ὅτε where a relative pronoun supplants a temporal 
conjunction and the demonstrative is dropped. 
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after all, needless. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν referring forward may be explained, 
without an omission or a hypothetical ὅτι, as introducing a cog- 
nate accusative relative clause Type 2. The relative pronoun 
fulfils all the requirements of such a clause; it has a relationship 
to the subordinate verb, of which it is the cognate object, it 
has a link with the principal clause as object of a preposition 
therein, and it has no antecedent. 

Moreover, ἀντί suggests a requital, an exchange or a balancing 
of one thing against another. It must be followed by a noun or 
its equivalent. To translate it by “because” is to make the 
clause it introduces not substantival but adverbial, providing 
nothing more than the reason for the action of the principal 
clause. This is a distortion of the meaning of ἀντί which is both 
unnecessary and unjustified.1* 

Again, if ἀνθ᾽ ὧν when it refers forward is simply a substitute 
for ὅτι (“because”), the whole of the relative clause is im- 
portant ; in its entirety it tells why the action of the main clause 
took place. If, however, as I maintain, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν introduces a 
cognate accusative relative clause, there will be special emphasis 
on the noun-idea contained in the subordinate verb, as in other 
examples of Type 2. If we examine instances of ἀνθ᾽ ὧν will this 
theory hold good? 

In short sentences, like δίκας éxricas ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἀπέδρασεν (Aelian, 
V. H., XIII, 28) such distinctions matter not at all.** In longer 
clauses they are more evident. In ἀπόδος, φημί, av ὧν σε 
διεπορθμεύσαμεν (Lucian, XX XVIII, 22, 1), σε is obviously un- 
important; payment is demanded in requital for the act-of- 
ferrying, the personal pronoun merely adds qualification.” 

But it is in long and carefully wrought passages that the full 
beauty of the idiom becomes apparent. Consider the following 
lines from Sophocles’ Antigone, 1067-71: 


/ ~ 9 Ν 3 Ν ” 
νέκυν νεκρῶν ἀμοιβὸν ἀντιδοὺς ἔσει 
3 ᾿ἫΝ Ν ~ ra 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἔχεις μὲν τῶν ἄνω βαλὼν κάτω, 
4 
ψυχήν τ᾽ ἀτίμως ἐν τάφῳ κατῴκισας, 


156, Hermann, in the notes (8 33) to his edition of F. Viger, De 
praecipuis Graecae dictionis idiotismis liber (Glasgow, 1813), points 
out that there is only one meaning for ἀντί. 

14 So in Sophocles, 0. C., 1489, and Xenophon, Hell., ΤΙ, 4, 17. 

15 Of, also Aristophanes, Plutus, 434 and Clouds, 1309. (if ἀνθ᾽ ὧν 
is the correct reading) ; Isocrates, Helen, 212A. 
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» Ν ~ 
ἔχεις δὲ τῶν κάτωθεν ἐνθάδ᾽ αὖ θεῶν 
’ὔ ’ 
ἄμοιρον, ἀκτέριστον, ἀνόσιον νέκυν. 


In this message of doom spoken by the seer Teiresias to Creon 
every rhetorical device is used to give weight and emphasis to 
the sentence. There is balance in the length of the μέν and δέ 
clauses, there is repetition of the verb, repetition of the grim νέκυν 
at beginning and end, and the idea of requital is hammered home 
by ἀμοιβόν and ἀντιδούς to strengthen the preposition ἀντί. That 
the poet wishes to focus our attention on the verb ἔχεις is obvious ; 
not only is its position important, but it appears twice, in the 
first instance with a participle as a poetic perfect. 

Here then we have a markedly balanced construction, with 
emphasis on the idea of requital and emphasis on the verb. 
Creon is to be punished in requital for two acts, the act of 
burying, the act of leaving unburied. The living body and 
the corpse involved are merely qualifications attached to the 
action. To translate ἀνθ᾽ ὧν here as “ because ” destroys entirely 
the effect which Sophocles intended to create. 

The following quotation from Plato gives similar evidence of 
careful construction: τάς τε vais περιελόμενοι αἵ ποτ᾽ ἐκείνους 
ἔσωσαν καὶ τείχη καθελόντες ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἡμεῖς τἀκείνων ἐκωλύσαμεν πεσεῖν 
(Menex., 9440). Here are two balanced participial phrases, 
both followed by relative clauses. Between participial phrase 
and relative clause in each section there is contrast: the action 
of the participle is destruction, against it is set the action of 
the subordinate verb, preservation or the prevention of over- 
throw. The balance and the meaning of the sentence surely 
suggest that emphasis is laid upon the action-words. 

Now if ἀνθ᾽ ὧν in this passage is rendered “ because,” the 
translator is confronted with the extraordinary assertion that 
the enemy tore down our walls because we preserved theirs. How 
much better to say that they tore down our walls in a brutal 
exchange for our own good behaviour to them! 

Moreover, in the second relative clause the pronominal subject 
is expressed. Such expression is emphatic. In what way then 
can the author retain the primary emphasis on the verb, which, 
judging by the rest of the sentence, he requires? A cognate 
accusative relative clause would be precisely what one might 
expect him to use, since by it the necessary verbal emphasis is 


secured. 
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To a student of Greek prose composition this cognate accusa- 
tive relative clause is a profitable construction to master, since it 
provides a way of escape from the ubiquitous English abstract 
noun. It is a commonplace to say that we have a language of 
nouns and that our verbs, in the main, are colourless copulae. 
Burke, in the first seventy-two words of his opening speech on 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, uses seventeen nouns. 
The first seventy-two words of Demosthenes’ Philippic I contain 
but six. To turn Burke into Demosthenic Greek, we must 
turn Burke’s nouns, where possible, into verbs. The cognate 
accusative relative clause Type 2 provides a delightfully idio- 
matic way of doing so. If we can translate “ our past sufferings ” 
by ἃ ἐπεπόνθεμεν, if we can proceed to employ the phrase in a 
complex sentence such as “ our acceptance of his offer was based 
on our past sufferings at the hands of an enraged enemy,” we 
have begun to think in the Greek manner. 

That Greek writers could regard these cognate relative clauses 
as nouns is demonstrated by a scholiast on the Byzantine his- 
torian Agathias, quoted by Schaefer in his edition of Bos’ 
Ellipses: viv yap ἀντὶ τῶν ὧν ἐπολιτεύσω καὶ τῆς πρὸς τὴν σωτηρίαν 
συμβαλλούσης τῆς πόλεως φροντίδος τήνδε σοι τὴν εἰκόνα ἀνεστήσαμεν.᾽ 5 
The writer has gone so far as to add the definite article to the 
relative clause, to balance it with a noun phrase τῆς... φροντίδος ! 
We need not proceed to such lengths, but we are certainly 
justified in using a clause of this type as a convenient way of 
avoiding abstract nouns in Greek. 


Frances Norwoop. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


16J,, Bos, ed. G. H. Schaefer, Hllipses Graecae (London, 1825), p. 
254. The epigram by Agathias to which the scholiast refers is no, 94 in 
Corpus Scriptorum Hist. Byzant., ed. Niebuhr, I, p. 388. 
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THE COLLEGE OF QUINDECIMVIRI (SACRIS 
FACIUNDIS) IN 17 B.C. 


The Acta of the Ludi Saeculares held in 17 B.C. (C.J. Z., 
VI, 32323 = Dessau, 5050) contain several lists of the quinde- 
cimvirt sacris faciundis who were present at the games. These 
lists follow a fixed order in the arrangement of the names. Since 
Augustus and Agrippa head the list and since Messalla Messal- 
linus, who was very young and had been recently elected to the 
college, is at the end, Mommsen in his publication of the Acta 
tentatively suggested that the list is arranged in order of age 
and honor. Yet certain discrepancies in the order of names led 
him to believe that the rule was not rigidly applied.* 

Mommsen’s identifications of the men in the list and his 
suggestion on the basis of arrangement have been generally 
accepted. But inscriptions which have been discovered subse- 
quently show that in two of his identifications he was mistaken 
on the date of the consulship.” It is also probable that his sug- 
gestion that the list was arranged in order of age and honor is 


incorrect. Membership lists of priestly colleges often were 
arranged in order of entrance into the college. The fasti of the 
Salii illustrate this type of list, and, as Professor Taylor has 
convincingly shown, this was the basis of the arrangement of 
the lists of pontifices given by Cicero and Macrobius.* There is 


1“ Commentaria Ludorum Saecularium,” Eph, Epig., VIII, pp. 240 f. 
George Howe (Fasti Sacerdotum P. R. Publicorum Aetatis Imperatoriae 
[Leipzig, 1904]), rearranges the names, in most cases according to date 
of consulship. In my dissertation, The Membership of the Four Major 
Colleges of Priests from 44 B.C. to 37 A.D. (available in microfilm 
[University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan]), I have followed the 
order in the Acta. 

?See notes 15 and 16 below. 

Two types of lists of priests have come down to us in inscriptions, 
one of which, illustrated by the fasti of the Salii (C.J. Z., VI, 1978 = 
Dessau, 5024; 9339), consists of names arranged in order of cooptation. 
The other consists of the names of those who held a certain place or 
decuria. For the lists of pontifices in Cicero, De Harusp, Resp., 12 
and Macrobius, III, 13, 11, see L. R. Taylor, “ Caesar’s Colleagues in 
the Pontifical College,” A.J. P., LXIII (1942), pp. 385-412. 
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reason to believe that the lists in the Acta are also arranged 
in order of entrance into the college. It is significant that the 
last man named, Messalla Messallinus, was elected shortly before 
19 B.C.* and was therefore in 17 B.C. a comparatively new 
member of a college of men who served for life. 

The following lists are found in the inscription: (lines 150- 
152) Imp. Caesar; M. Agrippa; Q. Lepidus; Potitus Messalla; 
C. Stolo; C. Scaevola; C. Sosius; C. Norbanus; M. Cocceius; 
M. Lollius; C. Sentius; M. Strigo; L. Arruntius; C. Asinius; 
M. Marcellus; D. Laelius; Q. Tubero; C. Rebilus; Messalla 
Messallinus ; (lines 44-5) M. Agrippa; L. Censorinus; M. Lollius 
and L. Arruntius; (line 107) Caesar; Agrippa; Scaevola; Sen- 
tius; Lollius; Asinius Gallus; Rebilus. In line 154 the name of 
Potitus Messalla occurs alone. In lines 166-168 there are parts 
of another list; Imp. Caesar Augustus; M. Agrippa; Cn. 
Pompeius; C. Stolo; C.S....... ; an erasure ἢ M. Mar........ 
A consideration of these scattered lists shows that with the 
exception of M. Lollius and C. Sentius, whose names are reversed 
in order in lines 107 and 150-52, all the names are in the same 
order. There can be no doubt that the man who made the lists 
was following a definite order.® 

The failure to give the full name of each man causes some 
problems, but the entire list may be arranged and the names 
identified as follows.’ 


1. Imperator Caesar Augustus, magister in 17 B.C. 


* Messallinus’ entrance into the college is commemorated by an elegy 
of Tibullus (II, 5) written not long before the poet’s death in 19 B.C. 

5 The name erased must have been that of Asinius Gallus whose name 
was erased from many inscriptions. See E. Groag and A. Stein, 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani? (P.I.R.), I (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1933), p. 245, no. 1229. 

ὁ The list in lines 150-152 giving the men present on the third day is 
the most complete. But two men named earlier were not present on 
that occasion. The full membership of the college, which was enlarged 
as other priestly colleges were under Augustus (Dio Cassius, LI, 20), 
was probably more than twenty-one, the number listed in the Acta. 
Some of the members may have been away from Rome on official 
duties. 

7 For dates of consulships I have followed Attilio Degrassi, Inscrip- 
tiones Italiae, XIII, 1 (Rome, 1947). For biographical details see 
P.I.R. and R.-E. See Degrassi, XIII, 1, p. 68 = 0.1.L., I?, 1, p. 29 
for the list of magistri. 
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2. M. Vipsanius Agrippa, cos. ord. 37 Β. C.; 28 B. C.; 27 B.C. 

3. L. Marcius Censorinus, cos. ord. 39 B. C. 

4. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, cos. ord. 21 B.C. 

5. Potitus Valerius Messalla, cos. suff. 29 B.C. 

6. Cn. Pompeius, cos. suff. 31 B.C. 

%. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 

8. C. (Mucius) Scaevola. 

9. C. Sosius, cos. ord. 32 B.C. 

10. C. Norbanus Flaccus, cos. ord. 38 B. C. 

11. M. Cocceius Nerva, cos. ord. 36 Β. Ὁ. 

12. M. Lollius, cos. ord. 21 B.C. 

13. C. Sentius Saturninus, cos. ord. 19 B.C., magister in 17 
B. C. 

14. M. Fufius Strigo, magister in 17 B.C. 

15. L. Arruntius, cos. ord. 22 B.C. 

16. C. Asinius Gallus, cos. ord. 8 B. C. 

17. M. Claudius Marcellus, magister in 17 B. C. 

18. D. Laelius Balbus, cos. ord. 6 Β. C., magister in 17 B.C. 

19. Q. Aelius Tubero, cos. ord. 11 B.C. 

20. C. Caninius Rebilus, cos. suff. 12 B.C. 

21. M. Valerius Messalla Messallinus, cos. ord. 3 B. C. 


The only men for whom we have certain information on the 
date of election are Augustus, who was a member by 37 B. C.,° 
C. Sosius, who was elected before 36,° and Messalla Messallinus, 
who, as 1 have already stated, was elected shortly before 19 B. Ὁ. 


5 A coin of Augustus of 37 B.C. (H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman 
Republic in the British Museum, II [London, 1910], p. 415) shows 
the tripod of the quindecimvirate. 

® Sosius’ quindecimvirate is commemorated by a coin of the East 
(Grueber, II, p. 524) with the head of Apollo on the obverse and 
a tripod on the reverse. Wissowa (see Eph. Epig., VIII, p. 241) thought 
the coin referred to the quindecimvirate. Michael Grant (From Im- 
perium to Auctoritas [Cambridge, 1946], p. 41) dates the coin between 
37/36 and 34 B.C. F. Shipley (“ Chronology of the Building Operations 
in Rome from the Death of Caesar to the Death of Augustus,” M. A. 
A. R., IX [1931], p. 26) thinks the Apollo tripod type was an old one 
in the coinage of Zacynthus and does not refer to the quindecimvirate. 
He connects the coin (p. 27) with the rebuilding of the temple of Apollo 
in 34 B. C. Since the tripod was the symbol of the quindecimvirate 
(cf. Grueber, II, p. 56) and the college was connected with Apollo, the 
coin probably refers to Sosius’ quindecimvirate. 
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Many of the men listed are unknown to us; others are known 
only by the date of their consulship.’° 

The first eleven names belong to a group of men who, with 
the exception of Lepidus, seem to have been politically active in 
the thirties. Although Augustus and Agrippa head the list 
because of their association in the tribunician power, it is also 
possible that they were senior members of the college and were 
in this capacity the proper men to hold the games." If, as I 
think, C. Julius Caesar was elected quindecimvir, Augustus 
probably assumed the priesthood between 43 and 40 B.C. as 
part of his inheritance.1* Agrippa may have become a quinde- 
cimvir as early as 40 B.C.** L. Censorinus, an Antonian, was 
the descendant of a Marian and therefore could not have ob- 
tained a priesthood before 49 when Caesar restored to the sons 
of the proscribed the right of holding office; it is possible that 
he became a quindecimvir under Caesar or under the triumvirate. 
Q. Lepidus was consul at a later date, but, since he was a 


10 The priesthood of four other quindecimviri is verified by additional 
evidence which furnishes no positive indication of date of election: for 
Potitus Valerius Messalla, C.J. L., VI, 37075 = Dessau, 8964; for C. 
Norbanus Flaccus, see A. Stein’s interpretation of a fragmentary in- 
scription from Aquila, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CXLIV (1909), p. 282; 
for Asinius Gallus, Tacitus, Ann., I, 76; for L. Arruntius, perhaps 
C.I.L., X, 5055 = Dessau, 5349. 

11 Res Gestae, XXII: Pro conlegio XVvirorum magister conlegii 
collega M. Agrippa ludos saeclares C. Furnio C. Silano cos, feci. I 
agree with J. Gagé (Res Gestae Divi Augusti [Paris, 1935], p. 120) 
that collega refers to the priesthood and not to the tribunician power. 

12Dio Cassius (XLII, 51,4) shows that Caesar was probably a 
quindecimvir; his augurate is shown by Dio Cassius, XLII, 51, 4; 
Cicero, Ad Fam., XIII, 68; Grueber, I, pp. 549, 552; II, pp. 470, 576. 
Augustus followed Caesar’s policy of cumulation of priesthoods in his 
own person (cf. Res Gestae, VII). Coins (Grueber, II, pp. 398, 404, 
491, 493) struck between 42 and 40 B.C. show that by 40 B.C. he had 
added the augurate to the pontificate he already held. O.1.L., V, 
4305 = Dessau, 75, which dates after he became consul in 43, names 
only the pontificate. 

130,7.L., IX, 262 found near Brundisium names him imp. and 
quindecimvir; this inscription must be early because neither the con- 
sulate nor his tribunician power is mentioned. Since Agrippa did not 
use the title, imp., it seems likely that it is employed here as an 
unofficial title or that it records an early victory, perhaps in 40 
B.C. before the peace of Brundisium. See M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 
(Geneva, New York, 1933), pp. 62, 104, 153. 
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patrician and an Aemilius Lepidus, he could, like many other 
young men of distinguished family, have become a priest while 
very young.** C. Sosius was an Antonian and was elected before 
his campaigns in the East, probably by the year 38. C. Norbanus 
was a descendant of a Marian, and a Caesarian; his son was 
consul in 24 B. C. and could be identified with the quindecumvir, 
but the father is a more likely person because of the men placed 
near him in the list. M. Cocceius, the consul of 36, was an 
Antonian and may have received the honor in 38.7° Potitus 
Valerius Messalla, the consul of 29,165 and Cn. Pompeius, the 
consul of 31, were probably Caesarians but are otherwise un- 
known. Nothing definite is known about C. Stolo and Scaevola. 
This group, which includes Antonians as well as Caesarians, was, 
I suggest, appointed to the college under the triumvirs. 

A second group consists of four names: M. Lollius, consul 
of 21 B. C.; C. Sentius Saturninus, consul of 19 B. C.; the un- 
known M. Fufius Strigo; and L. Arruntius, the consul of 22 
B.C. These men seem to be younger than the previous group. 
Two, L. Arruntius and C. Sentius Saturninus, were descendants 
of the proscribed. 

A third group consists of men who in 17 B.C. had not yet 
held the consulship: C. Asinius Gallus, consul of 8 B.C.; M. 
Claudius Marcellus, usually identified, I believe erroneously, 
with the consul of 22 B. C.; D. Laelius Balbus, consul of 6 B. C.; 
Q. Aelius Tubero, consul of 11 B. C.; C. Caninius Rebilus, consul 
of 12 B.C.; and M. Valerius Messalla Messallinus, consul of 
3 B.C. Since all these men except M. Marcellus held the con- 
sulship between 12 and 3 B.C., I identify this Marcellus not 


Ὁ, Bardt (Die Priester der vier grossen Collegien aus rémisch- 
republikanischer Zeit [Berlin, 1871], pp. 34-8) found in his study of 
the membership of the four major colleges during the republic that 
members of leading families among the nobility were commonly coopted 
long before attaining the highest magistracy. That this practice con- 
tinued during the early empire is shown by the early election to a 
priesthood of the members of the imperial family and of such men as 
Valerius Messalla Corvinus, elected augur in 36 B. C. (Dio Cassius, 
XLIX, 16, 1) when he was between twenty-three and twenty-eight and 
Messalla Messallinus, elected quindecimvir when very young. See also 
Theodor Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 3rd ed., II (Leipzig, 1887), 
p. 32, 

15 For evidence of Cocceius’ consulship see Degrassi, pp. 508 f. 

16 For evidence on Potitus Messalla’s consulship see Degrassi, pp. 512 f. 
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with the consul of 22 but with his son, the husband of Asinius 
Gallus’ sister. He did not reach the consulship, possibly because 
of early 

My grouping of these names depends on the identification of 
this Marcellus with the son of the consul of 22 B. C. and on the 
identification of Norbanus with the consul of 38 B.C. I have 
also taken account of new evidence for the consulships of M. 
Cocceius Nerva and Potitus Valerius Messalla. The list can be 
divided into three groups of names, the first composed mainly 
of men who were active under the triumvirate, the second of four 
men who were active in the late twenties, and the third of six 
men who had not yet held the consulship. The last man in the 
list had been elected very recently. 

Although it is clear that the older men are named in the early 
part of the list, the order of names obviously does not follow 
the order of their consulships. The most plausible explanation is 
that the names are arranged in order of entrance into the 
college.® Since there is evidence elsewhere that order of en- 
trance was important in the arrangement of other Roman priestly 
lists, it seems justifiable to conclude that this is the basis of 


arrangement of the lists in the Acta. 


MartTHa W. HorrMan. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


17See P.J.R.*, II, p. 215, no. 927. This Marcellus is not included in 


R.-E. 
18 Since Lollius and Sentius appear next to each other but in different 


order in two lists, I would suggest that they were elected at the same 


time. 
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CATULLUS 55, 9-14. 


ta velte sic ipse flagitabam 
Camerium mihi pessimae puellae 
quaedam inquit nudum freduc.. . 
en hic in roseis latet papillis 

sed te iam ferre Herculi labos est 
tanto ten fastu negas, amice? 


This passage has caused much trouble, partly because of the 
two loci desperati it contains, and partly because its meaning 
has seemed obscure. The girl’s gesture (vs. 11) is perfectly 
clear, in spite of the textual difficulties. Her words are equally 
unequivocal ; en hic, etc. (vs. 12) can mean nothing but “ Look! 
Here (he or it) is!” To interpret them as figurative, or as 
having some generalized significance, as Ellis does, is to give the 
passage a labored and insipid tone quite out of harmony with 
the circumstances of the poem, and inconsistent with Catullus’ 
usual directness and clarity. 

Yet until vs. 12 is understood, nothing much can be made 
of the lines. The source of our puzzlement is easy to see: the 
girl declares that Camerius “is here,” yet obviously he is not. 
I should like to suggest that Catullus is punning on the name 
“Camerius,” much as Plautus, in the Menaechmi, puns on 
“ Peniculus ”: 


Me. Quem tu parasitum quaeris, adulescens, meum? 
Cy. Peniculum. Mes. eccum in vidulo salvom fero. (285-6) 


Me. Quoi malum parasito?... 
Er. Peniculo. Me. Quis istest peniculus? Qui extergentur 
baxeae? (390-1) 


In other words, Catullus has demanded of the girls Cameriwm 
mihi, pessimae puellae (sc. monstrate). One of them—ut decuit 
cinaediorem—has replied by pulling back her dress and saying 
“Look, here it (not ‘ he’) is.” 

If this is the case, then Camerius must have some meaning 
as ἃ common noun, and must designate something which one 
would naturally expect the girl to have in papillis. In this con- 


1See Merrill ad loc. 
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nection it should be recalled that Latin camera is a Greek loan- 
word, καμάρα, and further that Catullus used not the nominative 
form Camerius, but the accusative, Camerium. But the natural 
Latin rendering of καμάριον, the diminutive of καμάρα, would be 
camerium. Was it then to her xapdpiov that the girl pointed, 
and what was this καμάριον ὃ 

Stephanus, s.v. καμάρα, quotes the following from Coraes on 
Strabo, Vol. IV, p. 235: κεμὲρ τῇ Χαλδαίων φωνῇ λέγεται τὸ ξων- 
view. . .. καὶ νῦν δὲ οἱ Τοῦρκοι κεμὲρ καλοῦσιν οὐ μόνον τὴν καμάραν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ζώνην. In the “ Chaldean ” (1. 6., probably Persian) 
language, the word for ζωννύειν is kemer, and the Turkish word 
for ζώνη is kemer. Hesychius gives the two glosses, καμάραι: 
ζῶναι στρατιωτικαΐ, and Kapapis: κοσμάριον γυναικεῖον. Boisacq, 8. v. 
καμάρα, cites the Zend word kamara with the meaning “ cein- 
ture.” This suggests that a vulgar Greek word καμάριον might 
well have been in use to designate the subcingulum or zonula 
which the Greek and Roman woman wore as a support for the 
breasts. Such a term might be expected to develop in the cities 
of Asia Minor, where there was a large Oriental population. 
From there it could have entered Italy, perhaps through the 
mediation of the very sort of scorta of whom Catullus is writing. 
Or it may be that this girl was herself an Oriental, and made a 
bilingual pun just to tease Catullus. If the latter guess is cor- 
rect, there is no need to assume that cameriwm was a familiar 
Latin, or καμάριον a familiar Greek word. ‘The girl’s gesture 
would have shown Catullus what the word meant, even if he had 
never heard it before. 

On the basis of this hypothesis, the passage can now be 
further clarified. If the girl, in vs. 12, is pointing to her zonula, 
then vs. 13 may also be assigned to her.? Je now refers to 
Catullus, and ferre is for auferre.* The phrase auferre zonulam 
is readily explained by Cat. 2, 13 (quod zonam soluit diu liga- 
tam) and 61, 52-53 (tibit virgines zonula soluunt sinus). With 
the brassiness characteristic of her profession, the girl points to 
her zonula and says, “ Here it is, but for you to remove it will 


3 For this suggestion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor James 
E. Dunlap. 

3 Cf. Verg., Aen., II, 374: alit rapiunt incensa feruntque Pergama; 
Ecl., 5, 34: postquam te fata tulerunt. For that matter, the emendation 
iam auferre, for iam ferre, would be easy to defend at this point. 
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be a labor of Hercules.” The reference to Hercules’ stealing of 
Hippolyta’s magic girdle is unmistakable, and gives an added 
fillip to this saucy taunt.* Not only does this interpretation 
give us a remark quite in harmony with the character of the 
scortum ; in addition it removes the tastelessness inherent in the 
line if, as has been traditionally assumed, it is addressed to 
Camerius. Furthermore, the next line (tanto ten fastu negas, 
amice?) is now really “ pointed ” in the best Catullan manner, 
and is an excellent, if somewhat shameless, joke at Camerius’ 
expense. 

The thought of these lines may now be reconstructed some- 
what after this fashion: Catullus has been looking all over Rome 
for Camerius. Finally, in Pompey’s Portico, he approaches a 
group of scorta and without so much as a by-your-leave, says to 
them, “ Here, you pessimae puellae, show me Camerius.” One 
of the girls replies by pulling back her dress, pointing to her . 
zonula (camerium), and saying, “ Look! Here it is! But you’ll 
not get it!” Catullus then addresses Camerius with the pointed 
line, “ Choosy fellow, aren’t you? As hard to get at as this 
girl’s zonula!” This interpretation enables us to take the lines 
quite literally, obviates the necessity of torturing an abstruse 
significance out of a gesture (vs. 11) and words (vs. 12) whose 
purport can have been only too clear, and makes the whole 
passage into an example of the sort of facetiae, clever and some- 
what off-color, which Catullus dearly loved.° 


Frank O. Coptey. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


4 Cf. Plaut., Men., 200-1: meo quidem animo ab Hippolyta subcingulum 
Hercules haud aeque magno umquam abstulit periculo. 
5 Cf., for example, 17, 21, 36, 39, 44, 94, 105, 115. 


DERIVATION IN -τερος FROM GREEK --STEMS. 


In an earlier article * dealing with some forms of comparison 
in Greek, I discussed among other points the reason for the 
alternation between -ότερος and -drepos, and decided in favour of 
de Saussure’s view that there was a rhythmical law in early 
Greek which prevented the succession of three short syllables. 
In this connection it was stated (p. 161) that there were no 
comparatives from :-stem adjectives. This statement I now wish 
to withdraw, and instead submit the following examples of 
derivation in -repos from «stems of various categories. 


(a) Form -ἴτερος. 


δεξιτερός, “on the right,” stem δεξι-: δεξιτός, Skt. daksi-na-. 
There is no superlative: this is of the ancient type of derivative 
in -repos, marking a contrast between a pair of concepts. Con- 
trasted with ἀριστερός, “on the left.” The anomalous accent of 
both is modelled on δεξιός. 

ὑψίτερος, “ higher,” from adverbial ὕψι (itself based on a more 
original iz-). Probably -repos here too has the contrasting value: 
it is “ what is up,” opposed to “ what is down.” A comparable 
“down ” word is (ἐ)νέρτερος. 

ῥηΐτερος (-τατος) : Awirepos. The form ῥηΐτερος (as early as 
Homer) is probably older than the alternative fyiwv.2 The base 
of ῥηΐτερος is clearly ῥηι- (<* ερᾶσι-, Boisacq): 1, though not 
present in pa, is established in the derivatives, in ῥηΐδιος, ῥᾷδιος, 
ῥάθυμος and also in ῥηΐων (fav). Doric has the trisyllabic parepos 
(Pind., O., 8, 60). In λωΐτερος we have what is probably another 
contrast-form, since there is no corresponding -raros: sense 
“ good,” opposed to “bad.” Here the formation is more obscure, 
but the base is most plausibly seen in *Adcuos, a positive adjective 
which provided the starting-point for comp. λωΐων (Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm., I, p. 539, with reff.). 


1“ The morphology of the Greek comparative system: its rhythmical 
and repetitive features,” A.J.P., LXX (1949), pp. 159 ff. 

3 Wackernagel, Vermischte Beitrdge, p. 11. But Risch, Wortbildung 
der homerischen Sprache, p. 88, would take ῥηΐτερος as secondary, formed 
after pyiov on the analogy of λώϊον: λωΐτερον. 
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νωΐἵτερος, σφωΐτερος make a contrast-pair, based on the dual 
personal pronouns vai and σφῶϊ. In each case the original pro- 
noun was enlarged with *-. “ two.” 

ὀψίτερος (-raros), which provides a comp. for the adjective 
ὄψιος (based on the adverb dye), is the earliest of three comp. 
forms, and occurs in Pindar. The others are ὀψιαίτερος, and 
-éotepos. Beside the adverb dye there is also ὄψι (Aeolic) : and 
ὄψι- is used in compounds (ὀψίγονος, etc.). ὀψίτερος stands in the 
same formal relation to ὄψιος as δεξιτερός does to δεξιός : in each 
case the “comparative” is derived from the same base as the 
adjective, but not from the adj. stem itself. 

mpwitepos (-τατος) : earliest and regular use as adverbs in 
-repov, -tata. Base πρωΐ, from which also comes the adj. zpwios: 
thus here too the relation between the adj. and the form in -repos 
is secondary. The more frequent comp. form is πρωιαίτερος. 

In all these eight cases, the derivation in -irepos follows the 
expected course; and in all the syllable in the stem which pre- 
cedes -ἰ- is a long one. The forms are, therefore, quite regular 
under de Saussure’s law, and do not present a succession of four 
short syllables.* 


(Ὁ) Form -iorepos. 


Here the syllable in the stem which precedes -- is a short 
one, so that a form in -irepos would make four successive short 
syllables. 

περιστερά, “ pigeon ” (especially the domestic type). This word 
I have derived from περί, with the sense of “that which comes 
near, or around, the house or other habitation of man.” Derived 
from the same stem is περιστέριον “ woman’s ornament,” which 
I regard as meaning an ornament of an encircling nature, such 
as a bracelet.* 

ἀριστερός, “on the left.” Clearly the original meaning was 
“good,” or similar, and the change to “on the left ” was prob- 


8 καλίτερος in Elean (Schwyzer, Dial. Graec. Exempla, no. 412, 3) may 
be included in this group if the spelling ἃ represents AA; cf. ἀλάλοις 
for ἀλλάλοις and dda for ἄλλα in Schwyzer, Dial., no. 413. In this event, 
the derivation would be from καλλι-, which is the base also of the 
primary comparative καλλίων (see Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 447, 
note 6 on καλλει-). 

*“The Etymology of περιστερά and some allied words,” C.Q., XLIV 


(1950), pp. 73 ff. 
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ably euphemistic. It is usually derived from superl. ἄριστος 
“best,” after Brugmann: but Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 
537, divides it as -o- and -zepos, where -ἰσ- would be a weak 
form of the IE. primary comp. suffix -ie/os-. But we may instead 
derive it directly from the stem ἀρι- itself (which of course lies 
at the base of ἄριστος) : ἀρι- occurs in many compounds, as 
ἀρίγνωτος, etc. 

ὀπίστερος (-τατος) : the comp. is first found in Aratus, but the 
superl. is earlier, in Homer. The adverbial form ὄπιθε(ν) attests 
an i-stem, ém-; and other derivatives, ἀνόπιν, κατόπιν, and μετόπιν, 
clearly point the same way. It should be noted that there was 
an alternative stem-form émo-, in ὄπισθε(ν), probably secondary 
but seen already in Homer.® 

dxaptorepos (Homeric). There are three related adj. forms: 
ἄχαρις, ἀχάριστος, and ἀχάριτος. Of these, ἀχάριστος is a deverba- 
tive, formed from χαρίζομαι, and its own comp. is in -ἰστότερος. 
ἀχάριτος has an o- suffix, probably -o- added to the stem ἀχαριτ-, 
and has the regular superl. in -ἰτώτατος. The form dyapiorepos 
must be related to ἄχαρις: but ἄχαρις, like χάρις itself, is a mix- 
ture of two stems, one in -:- and the other in -r-. So dyapiorepos 
could be either from dyapi-, or from the 7-stem (*dyapir-repos > 
-ἰστερος). 

ἀθεμίστερος. The case is precisely parallel to the last, with three 
positive forms, ἄθεμις, -ἰστος, and -iros. We can again look to 
either an ι- or a r- stem for the base. 

We must now note two forms with -iorepos, which have a long 
final syllable preceding -ἰ- in the stem, and where we might 
accordingly have expected -irepos. These are ἀμφιστερῇ and 
ψευδίστερος. 

ἀμφιστερῇ * καταρχὴ τῶν θυσιῶν. Λάκωνες, Hesychius. This I 
derive from ἀμφί(ς), with the meaning “what is around, on 
the outside of, the sacrificial victim: the outer cut of the meat ” 
(cf. C. Q., XLIV, p. 75). -7epos has the contrast sense, and with 
this word may be compared évrepov “ intestines.” If it is from 
the original form of the adverb ἀμφί, we should expect ἔἀμφιτερ-: 
but ἀμφίς is also ancient, and found in composition in ἀμφισβητέω. 


5 Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 628, regards ὄπισθε as after the 
analogy of ὁπίσσω. Alternatively, the adverbs πρόσθε, ἔκτοσθε, ἔντοσθε may 
have provided the model. ὄπιθε(ν) was the only adverb in -ιθε(ν) in 
Homeric, and so was the more likely to yield to such analogy. 
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ψευδίστατος. The comp. is not quoted, but this superl. (found 
in Aelian and #. M.) pre-supposes the existence of ψευδίστερος. 
It can hardly be derived directly from ψευδής, which as a stem 
in -eo- would give -eorepos. It would be possible to derive it 
from an «-stem, since the form ψεῦδις -vos occurs in Pindar. But 
we may also look to the existence of a whole class of compp. in 
-istepos, which was applied to designations of persons of an 
unfavourable nature, with various stems (cf. Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., I, p. 585). Starting from cases where -iorepos was 
formally at home (dyapiorepos, γαστρίστερος [stem in -8-]), the 
formation was widely extended (so dprayiorepos, λαλίστερος, etc.) : 
and ψευδίστερος may be included here. 

These two “contrary ” examples do not, in any case, present 
a stumbling-block such as we should have in a form with -irepos 
after a short syllable. The rhythmical law is not broken. 

To summarize. While -irepos is clearly the form generally 
used after a long syllable, there is reasonable ground for stating 
that -ἴστερος is used after a short. The use of -σ- here for making 
a long syllable may have begun with a form like ἀμφιστερῆ, 
where -o- could be part of the stem. Compare the use of -o- for 
lengthening in the isolated φερέσβιος (model φερεσσακής 3): 
and of -v- in ἰθύντερος, θαμύντερος (model κύντερος ?). This is 
only one of a number of ways of avoiding too many short 
syllables.® 

A. C. MooRHOUSE. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


SWANSEA. 


On this see further Mahlow, Neue Wege, pp. 428-38; Bjérck, Das 
Alpha Impurum und die tragische Kunstsprache, pp. 120, 346-8. 
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H. H. Scuntuarp. Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi + 325. $6.00. 


Dr. Seullard, already well known for his History of the Roman 
World from 753 to 146 B.C. (London, 1935) and for his Scipio 
Africanus in the Second Punic War (Cambridge, 1930), is con- 
cerned in this volume with “ the political activities of the men who 
shaped the destinies of Rome in the half century or so during which 
she became the dominant power of the Mediterranean World.” The 
main emphasis is on the political groupings of the nobles and on 
the policies of the various groups. 

The first chapter, on the domination of the nobles, deals com- 
prehensively with gentes and familiae, patronage and clientship, and 
the power of the nobles in assemblies, in the state religion, and in 
the control of public opinion. Here and throughout the book Seul- 
lard shows himself to be a master of constitutional history. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the lucidity and the conciseness of the section 
on the assemblies. After a chapter on family groupings before 
220, we come to the core of the book, twelve chapters on the group- 
ings in the period 220-150 B.C. There is a brief epilogue and a 
series of very readable appendices on sources, Cato’s speeches, the 
trials of the Scipios, and a number of minor problems. There follow 
lists of consuls and praetors, genealogical tables of seven families, 
and an exhaustive analytical index. The lists of consuls and praetors, 
and the comments in the text on magistrates and pro-magistrates 
go over much of the ground covered in a book which appeared a 
few weeks after Scullard’s, Professor T. R. 5. Broughton’s Magis- 
trates of the Roman Republic, Vol. I (New York, 1951) and, in 
spite of some differences, there is a remarkable measure of agreement 
between the two scholars on puzzling problems of the lists. 

Discussing, as he does, practically every election for the years 
when Livy’s history is preserved (218-167), Scullard has a crowded 
canvas. Nevertheless, the great figures, not only Scipio and Cato, 
but Fabius, Flamininus, and Aemilius Paullus, emerge clearly. Par- 
ticularly welcome is the treatment of Cato. The admirable evaluation 
in the text of his virtues and his failures as a statesman is supple- 
mented by an appendix much too modestly entitled “ Notes on Cato’s 
Speeches.” It is an indispensable discussion of the dates, the cireum- 
stances, and the political importance of the speeches. 

Factional politics is Seyllard’s subject, and in general he follows 
the traditions of Friedrich Miinzer’s epoch-making work. Like 
Miinzer, Seullard discounts the view of Sallust, and apparently of 
Livy, that from the end of the struggle between the orders to the 
fall of Carthage intense factionalism was absent from Roman 
politics. He believes that throughout his period and even in the 
critical days of the Second Punic War there was bitter struggle for 
supremacy between rival groups. In determining the composition 
of the groups he follows Miinzer in attributing to the magistrate 
(consul, dictator, or interrex) who conducted the elections great 
influence on the outcome of the elections, and, though he has a salu- 
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tary warning in his introduction against carrying the method too 
far, he assumes perhaps too often that there was political affiliation 
between immediate successors in the consulship and between men 
who served as colleagues in a magistracy. 

For much of his period Scullard finds three major groups in 
Roman politics. For the time of the Second Punie War he follows 
Werner Schur in interpreting political strife as a “ triangular 
contest ”’ (p. 74) among the Fabian, the Claudian-Fulvian, and the 
Aemilian-Scipionie groups. The first two, in Seullard’s view, were 
conservative, the third liberal. Again, at the beginning of the 
Second Macedonian War, Scullard finds three groups, the Scipionie, 
the Claudian-Servilian, and the party of Flamininus which, with much 
altered policies, is supposed to have included many adherents of 
Fabius. From about 190 to 180 Seullard holds that the supporters 
of Scipio and of Cato, allied with Fabian remnants, contended not 
only with each other but with a middle bloc. Seullard tries to 
determine the relationship of every prominent individual to the 
various groups, and to decide which group predominated in the 
elections of each year. 

Although at times, as for instance in the censorial election of 189, 
candidates are clearly divided into three blocs, there is no ancient 
evidence for long-term division of the nobles into three groupings, 
and it may be questioned whether such a division, which usually 
proves unstable in other political systems, could have lasted at 
Rome. Each noble had his own party of clients and followers, and 
he combined from time to time with other nobles to whom he was 
bound by common interests and relationship of intermarriage or 
friendship. While there were long-term alliances, like that between 
the Aemilii and the Cornelii Scipiones, there was throughout the 
nobility such wide overlapping of interests and relationship (cf. 
p. 3) that the maintenance of three groups with a fairly consistent 
policy seems impossible. As in the late republic, when few men 
stayed permanently in any group, there must have been constant 
shifting and, even within a group, frequent individual action in 
which personal relations predominated over the interests of a group. 
Seullard notes many shifts, and in 200 and again in 190 sees radical 
reorganization of the groups, but his whole conception seems to 
me to imply a party program and a party regularity which (I think 
Seullard would agree) were foreign to Roman politics. 

Even the scant records we have, in a period when there is no 
Cicero to reveal the inside story, show men acting in a way that is 
inconsistent with Secullard’s view of their group affiliation. I il!us- 
trate from the Second Punic War, going over from a different 
standpoint some of the objections to Schur presented by two scholars 
whose work is discussed by Scullard, Richard M. Haywood (Studies 
on Scipio Africanus [Baltimore, 1933]) and Marcia L. Patterson 
(1. A. P. A., LXXIII [1942], pp. 319-40). In the opinion of Seul- 
lard and Schur, Q. Fabius Maximus Verricosus was a bitter enemy of 
Q. Fulvius Flaceus and an ally of T. Manlius Torquatus, two men 
who, like Fabius, had held two consulships and a censorship before 
the war. The censorship was held by Fulvius and Manlius jointly 
in 231, and they were removed from office when the college of augurs, 
of which Fabius was a member, found that they were vitio creati 
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(Patterson, p. 325). Thereupon Fabius was himself made censor. 
Now it was Manlius’ patrician place which Fabius obtained, but in 
Scullard’s opinion Manlius and Fabius continued the alliance which 
their ancestors had established, and Fulvius, once an associate of the 
Fabii, was “ driven” into the camp of the Claudii (p. 37). He might 
be said to have been in that camp in 212-11 when the Fabii were 
in eclipse, but there is no evidence that he and Fabius were enemies. 
If they had been inimici in 216, they probably would not have been 
coopted together into the pontificate (Cicero, Fam., III, 10, 9). As 
urban praetor and consul respectively, Fulvius and Fabius co- 
operated closely in 215 and again in 214 on reelection; * in 209 they 
held a joint consulship, apparently without strife, and both of them, 
according to Livy, were active in the senate in 205 against Scipio’s 
proposed expedition to Africa. As for Manlius, whom Scullard puts 
into the Fabian party, he and Fulvius were colleagues both in the 
ill-fated censorship of 231 and in the consulship of 224 when they 
conducted a war against the Boii. Manlius was Fulvius’ choice in 
215 when, as urban praetor, he was directed by the senate to select 
a commander for Sardinia. Manlius also seems to have had good 
relations with Scipio. In 209 Manlius was the choice for princeps 
senatus of the censor M. Cornelius Cethegus, whom Sceullard, rightly, 
I think, considers a friend of Scipio. As dictator in 208 Manlius 
brought to the consulship of 207 not a Fabian, but a Claudius, and 
a man whom Scullard may be right in associating with Scipio, M. 
Livius Salinator. Finally, if, as is likely, Manlius is the Torquatus in 
a fragment usually assigned to Cicero’s De virtutibus (frg. 12, 
Ax’s text [Teubner, 1949]), he actively supported Scipio’s expedition 
to Africa which Fabius and Fulvius opposed. 

Then there is M. Claudius Marcellus, a man who, as the holder 
of the spolia opima, had a dazzling reputation at the outbreak of 
the war. Scullard considers him a member of the party of Fabius 
and even assumes that his victory at Syracuse rehabilitated the 
Fabians (p. 66). It is true that for several years the two men 
cooperated closely in the war, but Marcellus, to whom, in my opinion, 
Seullard does not do full justice, was powerful enough to have a 
strong party of his own. In his election to his last consulship in 
208, Scullard, like Schur, sees a defeat of the Claudian-Fulvian 
party, but he weakens his case (pp. 70f.) by questioning Schur’s 
theory that Fulvius was behind the tribunitial attack which Mar- 
cellus had to ward off before he could present himself to the electo- 
rate. Scullard is right in questioning that theory, pointing out that 
the tribune attacked all the nobility, but he fails to note a per- 
tinent fact. For the year of Marcellus’ consulship in 208 Fabius’ 
command was discontinued, but Fulvius, who was placed in charge 
of Capua, remained a proconsul. It is difficult to see how Fabius’ 
position was reestablished (p. 71). 

The overriding common interest of the nobles in survival is not 
sufficiently emphasized in Scullard’s account of politics in the war. 
That interest, as De Sanctis, as well as Haywood and Patterson, 
has argued, would have been focused on the election of the best 
possible men to high office and on the prolongation of commands of 


1 For the evidence in this discussion see Scullard, pp. 39-88 and the 
references in Broughton, op. cit. under each year. 
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men who had acquitted themselves well in the war. For that reason 
experienced consulares were reelected to the consulship and were 
made praetors; for that reason the nobles, though they must have 
been tried by the intrigues of Fabius, which Scullard mercilessly 
exposes, wisely (cf. p. 61) accepted the Cunctator and his tactics 
for a time. 

The character of the elections in the-Second Punic War, if we can 
trust Livy (as Scullard, in general, does), suggests that the nobles, 
not without scheming in the background, frequently had made a 
prearrangement to determine the outcome. On no occasion after 
Cannae does there seem to have been an untrammeled contest on 
election day such as was common in the second and first centuries. 
There were various methods of determining the outcome. One of 
them was the appointment of a dictator comitiorum habendorum, an 
official who was needed when neither consul could leave his army, but 
who was also useful because in practice he exercised more influence 
than the consul on the final vote. Whereas in the century before the 
war, if we can trust the Capitoline Fasti, such dictators were 
appointed only five times, they were chosen eight times in the sixteen 
years of the war, and five times they affected the election directly 
by bringing to the consulship the men they had nominated as 
masters of horse (p. 62, n. 1). Particularly revealing is the action 
in 207 when, though both consuls were apparently free to hold the 
elections (p. 73), Nero named his colleague Livius dictator, and 
Livius brought his master of horse to the consulship of 206. Once 
the dictator (Fulvius, for 209),? after some protest, had himself 
elected, and once the dictator and his master of horse (207) secured 
the election of the two men whom the senate as a whole considered 
best fitted to meet the threat of Hasdrubal’s invasion. Sometimes the 
people were resistant, and on two such occasions, by an action 
unparalleled at any other period of Roman republican history, the 
comitia were interrupted and the voters were given an argument on 
their choice, the first time by Fabius, who eliminated his rivals 
(214), and the second time by Manlius, who removed himself from 
the contest (210). When tribunes tried the same method (209) to 
eliminate Fulvius, who was himself conducting the elections as 
dictator, he maintained his right to stay in the race, and won. 
Another indication of agreement on the outcome is the unanimity 
of all the centuries in the vote on one or both consuls. While there 
is not a recorded instance of unanimity in Livy’s report of the 
years 200-167, there are four in the Second Punie War, 214, 210, 
208, 205. Particularly striking is the uncontested vote for Scipio in 
the elections for 205. At this time, as in 210 (p. 66; Haywood pp. 
47 ff.), when he was apparently the only candidate for command in 
Spain, there must have been general agreement on his fitness to take 
a prominent part in the war. 

But there can be no doubt about the opposition of Fabius and 
other conservatives to Scipio’s strategy and his power in the later 
years of the war. On the opposition of the Servilii to Scipio in 
203-02 I agree with Seullard (p. 277) in his argument against 
Haywood, and I suspect that the Servilii had something to do with 


51 give regularly the dates of the consulships, not of the elections. 
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Scipio’s failure to be elected to one of the great colleges of priests. 
The absence of the most distinguished name of the age from the lists 
of the great priests * can only be explained by the presence of per- 
sonal enemies in the priesthoods. In the days when the priesthoods 
were self-perpetuating bodies it seems not to have been customary 
to coopt into a college a man who was an inimicus of a member. 
Now in the augurate there were, as Scullard shows (p. 80, n. 5), 
several men who were opposed to Scipio, including the Servilius 
who was consul in 202. But the pontifices after the death of Fabius 
in 203 included several men whom Seullard, rightly, I think, lists 
as friends of Scipio. Yet Scipio was passed over then and on 
several later occasions when patrician places became vacant. His 
rejection may mean that he had become an inimicus of the two 
Servilii, the patrician and plebeian consuls of 203, members of the 
college who outlived Scipio.* Incidentally, it may be suggested that 
a study of the elections to the colleges of priests might reveal 
something on the friendships and enmities among the nobility. 

But it should be stated that Secullard has not failed to consider 
the political attitudes of the priests. There is, as far as I am aware, 
no available evidence for political relationships which he has 
neglected. His analyses are illuminating, even if the reader is 
skeptical about the Claudian-Fulvians and the three blocs in general. 
There is a wealth of detail, clearly and accurately presented, and a 
disarming tentativeness in the hypothetical interpretations. In sup- 
port of those interpretations there is always some evidence, and at 
times more than the author has taken space to cite. The book is 
thorough and stimulating, and it is important. Henceforth no one 
ean study Roman politics in this period without having Seullard at 
hand. 


Lity Ross Taytor. 
Bryn Mawr 


3 Scipio was a Salius, a priesthood he would have had to relinquish 
if he had been elected to one of the great colleges (Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer? [Munich, 1912], p. 494), but we cannot doubt 
that he would have been as ready as other nobles were to give up the 
Saliate for the prestige of a major priesthood. 

4 Besides the Servilii, the pontifices after the death of Fabius included 
T. Manlius Torquatus, whose relations with Scipio I have discussed 
above, and the following friends of Scipio: the pontifer maximus P. 
Licinius Crassus, M. Cornelius Cethegus, and Q. Caecilius Metellus. 
Another was C. Livius Salinator, son of the consul of 207 who seems 
to have supported the Servilii at this time (Scullard, p. 78). The other 
member of the college was either Ὁ. Fulvius Flaccus, who died at 
some time after 205, or C. Sempronius Tuditanus (Broughton, p. 338). 
For the power of the Servilii in the college it is significant that 
Fabius and Manlius, who died in 202, were succeeded by two members 
of the Sulpicii Galbae, perhaps a brother and a son of P. Sulpicius 
Galba, who was a close associate of the Servilii at this time. As 
Scullard suggests (p. 87, n. 3), it was probably through their influence, 
combined with that of the Servilii and of C. Livius Salinator, that P. 
Galba in his second consulship in 200 succeeded in obtaining from the 
college a reversal of an action of the pontifex maximus, Scipio’s friend 
Licinius Crassus. Later, as Scullard points out (p. 93, n. 6), after 
Scipio’s cousin, the young Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, had been 
elected, Scipio’s influence in the college may have been stronger. 
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Mario Arritio Levi. Nerone 6 i suoi tempi. Milano-Varese, Istituto 
Editoriale Cisalpino, 1949. Pp. 234. 1000 lire. (Biblioteca 
Storica Universitaria, Serie II, Monografie, I.) 


This stimulating book consists of an introduction concerning the 
sources; five chapters dealing with the political ideals of the time, 
the beginnings of Nero’s principate, the end of the concordia ordi- 
num, the foreign policy, the crisis of the auctoritas; and an appendix 
on religious conditions. Probably we should not take too seriously 
the publisher’s claim that Professor Levi has aimed at studying 
Nero’s reign as the center of a society cleft by contrasting interests 
and ideologies rather than from the political or constitutional angle. 
If this were the real purpose, it may be fair to ask whether the con- 
ventional approach, apparent from the above titles, has not hindered 
rather than helped its realization. 

The gist of Levi’s ideas on the historiographical character of the 
sources is that, but for minor discrepancies, these are unanimous in 
condemning Nero as a degenerate ruler, bent on replacing the mos 
maiorum with Hellenistic usages. This central concordance is not 
affected by the fact that, while Suetonius and Aurelius Victor are 
aware of an initial period of good government, Tacitus and Cassius 
Dio are not. The suggestion is made once that, were sections 9-19 
of the Suetonian biography by some conceivable accident our sole 
information about Nero, he would be regarded today as one of the 
best Roman emperors. Levi has wisely refrained from searching for 
that perennial will-o’-the-wisp, the lost hypothetical source from 
which the existing ones have descended. 

The most original part of the book is the first chapter where the 
author examines Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis and Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
then glances over at Persius, Petronius, Calpurnius Siculus, and the 
Hinsiedeln fragments. In the Apocolocyntosis he sees a barometer 
of what he calls the moral climate at the death of Claudius. He 
claims agreement and harmony between Seneca’s political attitude, 
his theories of literary criticism, and the cultural tendency of the 
day. The philosopher-satirist represents for him both the old 
nobilitas and a reaction against Hellenistic culture. He takes us 
back to the early days of the principate to show that, despite his 
revolutionary program, Augustus had preserved the status of the 
nobilitas and safeguarded their interests. The East had sided with 
Pompey against his adoptive father, then with Brutus and Cassius, 
and finally with Mare Antony against himself—all this while its 
influence on Roman culture was strongest. The victory of Actium 
reestablished the political supremacy of Italy soon to be followed 
by an end of its cultural subservience. But during the Claudian 
period Hellenistic influence staged a comeback, culturally through 
men of letters, artists, teachers, and astrologers; in the economic field 
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by heavy exports to the detriment of Italian and western prosperity ; 
in the political field from the ascendancy of Orientals in the govern- 
ment. The Romans, or rather certain Roman groups, were in no 
mood to tolerate this new invasion. 

Although not altogether novel, these ideas are all the more chal- 
lenging because Professor Levi is a scholar of stature. His many 
and distinguished works testify to his profound knowledge of Roman 
history. His anti-Hellenistic thesis seems to this reviewer well- 
founded, but in its present form supported by insufficient proofs. A 
few examples should show why we regard it as tentative only. 

The alleged damage from Hellenistic exports to Italian and western 
prosperity is a statement occupying only three lines, although its 
paternity is assigned to Rostovtzeff. 

The view that Seneca was the spokesman of the nobilitas—re- 
emphasized in the next chapter where it is added that this class was 
pleased with his closeness to young Nero—should perhaps be quali- 
fied in the sense that theirs was a marriage of convenience, for he 
was the son of a civil servant knighted by Augustus, a provincial 
immigrant, and a parvenu. Claudius’ plea for admitting a few 
Gallic chieftains into the Senate, the conservatives’ protest that 
Italy had not run out of senatorial timber, and the testimony from 
the Apocolocyntosis itself that Claudius had a mania for diluting 
the privileged position of Italy would show how difficult it was in 
Rome for an outsider to be taken in. 

Seneca was very likely a participant in an anti-Hellenistic literary 
movement, but whether such a movement was actually existent, and 
whether Seneca had a part in it, is for the moment not the point at 
issue. The point is that no valid pronouncement may be made of 
his stand solely from a reading of the Apocolocyntosis. One should 
examine his entire literary output, at least that portion produced 
after 54 A.D. when the philosopher allegedly became the exponent 
in the field of politics of the anti-Oriental attitude of the nobilitas. 

The statement that the nobilitas resented the presence of Orientals 
“in the direction of the government,” is only half true. That the 
resentment was an actual fact is clear from the sources. But that 
the freedmen had “the direction of the government” is something 
else again. Recent studies have shown the falsity of this assumption 
in so far as the reign of Claudius is concerned. The peculiar nature 
of this problem makes it incumbent upon historians to use more than 
ordinary care in handling their sources. 

The argument for the anti-Hellenism of Lucan is more cogent. 
Levi finds his chief proof in the very theme of the Pharsalia, an 
episode from Roman history. No gods intervene; “the heroes are 
men, and act like men.” Instead of supernatural beings, the poet 
introduces an “ ultrasensible world ” of dreams, prodigies, and witch- 
craft from the native Italian repertory. He is at his best when he 
borrows most heavily from this fund of ancient beliefs, especially 
when he deals with the awe-inspiring phenomena of nature, the hor- 
rible, and the mysterious, in short, when he adopts a kind of “ roman- 
ticism ” punctuated with popular motifs and interspersed with hints 
against the classical tradition, or against recent imperial policies. 
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The invocation to Nero in the first book is viewed as a subtle rebuke 
to the emperor and a warning not “to shift the Empire’s center of 
gravity ” to the East. The invective of book ten against Alexander 
the Great, especially the description of the conqueror as a barbarous 
tyrant and a “fortunate brigand” madly bent on subjugating the 
whole world, is construed as a polemic against Caligula only in 
appearance, but really against Nero whose nature and whose aims 
Lucan had come to know better in the years between the composition 
of the first book and that of the tenth. Levi takes notice of the poet’s 
fervent exhortation to Rome not to remain behind little Pella in 
regard to the conquest of Parthia. Yet he is not bothered by the 
discrepancy between this passage and the alleged warning to Nero, 
then at war with Parthia, not to emulate Alexander’s warlike career. 
He justly observes that Lucan’s anti-Neronian polemic contains also 
the warning not to depart from the Augustan-Pompeian concept of 
government, that is, one founded on collaboration with the nobilitas 
and kept clear of Oriental despotism. Thus the poet’s disapproval 
of the Hellenistic type of monarchy parallels his dislike of Hellenism 
in literature and the arts. 

Persius too is introduced as harking back to Latin models (Lucilius 
and Horace) and the old Latin-Stoic ideals of human dignity. His 
romantic lyricism is derived from nativistic roots in protest against 
a hackneyed imitation of Hellenistic devices especially in respect to 
mythological conventions. Petronius’ ideas on education are similar 
to those held by Persius and Lucan. Petronius, it is added, criti- 
eizes the Hellenizing or academic school which in the Neronian age 
sought to write like Virgil, that is, Calpurnius Siculus, the author of 
the Einsiedeln fragments, and Nero himself. He is represented as 
including in this criticism possibly even Virgil. In sum, Levi sees 
two cultures in that age, one “ official,” centering around the emperor, 
the other “free,” born of “Stoic inspiration and hostile to the 
Caesars.” 

Whatever disagreements there may be with Levi are only in mat- 
ters of detail and can in no way detract from the fundamental value 
of this pioneering work. No other comparable book of Roman his- 
tory studies the political scene against the backdrop of culture with 
the same directness and zest. A fine example has been given of the 
large possibilities in this field. As the age of Mommsen dealt chiefly 
with constitutional and political questions, and that of Rostovtzeff 
accentuated social and economic problems, the next fifty years will 
in this reviewer’s opinion show increasing interest in the history of 
ideas and the changing cultural scene. It is only in the sense of 
opportunities missed that Levi’s work is only a beginning. He men- 
tions only one inscription, that of Koritza recording Nero’s speech 
to the Greeks on restoring their liberty, and only one monument, the 
column of Mainz. He makes no attempt to reap from the rich field 
of numismatics or from that of law. He looks into the field of re- 
ligion only in the appendix, but with such competence that we are 
sorry he has given us only six instead of sixty pages. His timely 
insistence on a definite interdependence of politics and culture under 
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Nero, an interdependence which, as he says, “ was neither casual nor 
superficial,” would carry more weight if he had examined the cul- 
ture of that period in all its manifestations. The literary taste of 
Lucan and his friends is only a part of the culture of that day. 

In discussing the beginnings of Nero’s principate (chapter two) 
Levi shows a penetrating insight into the complex interests and 
aspirations of the social classes and groups in Rome and throughout 
the Empire centering around the young emperor. It is a social and 
cultural sketch of great skill—not demonstrative or dealing with 
facts, but interpretive and imaginative in the best sense of the word. 
But again he departs here and there from the evidence, for example, 
when he says that Claudius granted citizenship to individuals only, 
and always as an exception, whereas actually he elevated at least 
nine cities to the rank of municipia and some fifteen to that of 
coloniae. The enfranchisement of the Anauni and other Alpine 
tribes, to mention only one case, has now been known eighty years. 
The view that the principate was a monarchy, at least in the time of 
Nero, comes easy to a European who has lived under kings. For 
Americans familiar with the tremendous range of powers of the 
President, especially a four-term President, it is easier to appre- 
ciate the complexities of the office of the Roman President-for-life 
without necessarily thinking of him as king or of the institution as 
monarchy. 

According to Levi (chapter three), friendly relations between the 
princeps and the Senate (concordia ordinum) came to an end when 
Nero tried unsuccessfully to impose a tax on Italian real estate 
(58 A.D.). The claim is made that the young emperor was an 
idealistic ruler who wished to place the principate above the interests 
of parties. Actually the picture that comes out is that of a politician 
who saw profit to himself in paying the army handsomely and in 
ameliorating the economic conditions of the provincials and the pro- 
letariat of the city of Rome. These were the classes on whose loyalty 
the power of the principate rested as against the nobilitas of whose 
collaboration no emperor was ever sure. Nero would relieve of their 
fiscal burdens the provincials and the proletariat by substituting for 
the indirect taxes which fell chiefly on them a direct tax which was to 
be paid by owners of Italian real estate, that is, primarily the sena- 
torial class whose investments were almost entirely in land. The 
Senate fought him to a standstill, and since he acknowledged its 
constitutional right to pass on fiscal matters, he wisely refrained 
from going over their heads. But he neither forgave nor forgot, 
for (we are also told) he conceived of senatorial collaboration in 
terms of surrender to his will. At any rate, rather than precipitate 
a constitutional crisis, Nero sought additional revenues in dangerous 
foreign adventures. 

Since Levi makes the rejection of the fiscal bill a turning point in 
the reign of Nero, it might have been appropriate to probe the nature 
of the bill more thoroughly. But such is not the case. He states that 
the indirect taxes went to the aerariuwm (if so they would have been 
beyond the control of the emperor) whereas they went partly to the 
fiseus and partly to the aerarium militare. Such phrases in regard 
to Italy as “an increase in direct taxes” (p. 143) and “ new direct 
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taxes” (p. 144) create the impression that Italian real estate was 
taxed before Nero’s accession. The sketch of the economic losses of 
the senatorial class if the bill had been approved, and of the damage 
to Nero’s prestige inflicted by its rejection, is well drawn, but no 
connection has been seen between the fiscal bill and Seneca’s ideas 
on social justice. This is a pity, especially since at this time the 
philosopher was still Nero’s chief counsellor, and it is no secret that 
he deplored the extremes of poverty and wealth. Nor has Levi 
examined the alternatives to the fiscal bill which the imperial adminis- 
tration must have considered if it had a real desire to alleviate 
poverty among the masses. Public works, larger imports of wheat 
for the benefit of the City proletariat, administrative reforms in the 
collection of revenues, and inflation receive a little attention in the 
last chapter, but from a different angle: as the attempts of a dis- 
credited and increasingly isolated emperor to capture the support 
of the masses as a counter to the alienation of the Senate. The 
undertaking of public works appears as the outcome of an accident, 
the fire of 64 A.D. Except for the cutting of the isthmus of Corinth, 
there is no mention of a building program in Italy or the provinces. 
There is a reference to the debasement of the currency, but no dis- 
cussion of its purpose. When Nero is shown as contriving to get 
forty-five denarii from one aureus as against the forty which were 
standard under the late Republic, no consideration is given to the 
fact that Augustus had already abandoned that standard by inflating 
it to forty-two denarii. 

In discussing the foreign policy (chapter four), Levi interprets 
Nero’s philhellenism as well as the war with Parthia as other methods 
of restoring the prestige he had lost by the failure of his fiscal re- 
form. The emperor’s admiration for Greece, we are told, caused 
neither an increase of Oriental personnel in the administration, nor 
important concessions of the franchise to the East, nor even any 
appreciable accentuation of the imperial cult. His chief interest 
was to bring to Rome a new ideal of human dignity, one based on 
intellectual and physical accomplishments (hence the promotion of 
athletic, gymnastic, musical, and poetic contests) as against the old- 
fashioned emphasis on the “ moral qualities of devotion to the gods, 
duty to country and parents, honesty, courage, temperance and self- 
control.” This new model of mentality and morality was to produce 
“the future collaborators of the monarch,” the more willing to serve 
him because he was the highest exponent of their own ideals. The 
section on the Parthian policy, cast in the narrative form, clarifies 
certain problems in strategy, particularly Corbulo’s adaptation of 
plans realistically developed in the face of changing conditions, not 
only in Armenia and Parthia, but also in Hyreania. 

Events in Germany, Britain, and the regions of the Euxine are 
dealt with in the chapter, “Crisis of the Auctoritas.” Tiridates’ 
visit to Rome is interpreted as a show staged by Nero to dazzle the 
masses with pomp and circumstance, again in order that he might 
recapture some of his lost prestige. The emperor’s protracted stay 
in Greece had for Levi the purpose of dramatizing to Italy three 
ideas, namely that Roman morals and mores should be recast in a 
Greek mould, that the East was politically not inferior to the West, 
and that the empire could be governed as well from the provinces. In 
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other words Nero aimed at adding to his support by the masses that 
of the army and the provinces. 

The book closes with a good index which is not often found in 
Italian publications and an index, with page and footnote reference, 
of the principal modern writers consulted. American and English 
scholars might well adopt this latter feature as a practical tool to 
reveal at a glance to the reader more or less familiar with the field 
the range and up-to-dateness of their information. 


VINCENT M. ScRAMUZZA. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Louis Noucaret. Traité de métrique latine classique. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1948. Pp. xii + 134. 


This brief treatise is designed for students most of whom are not 
required to learn Greek (p. vii), and, of course, it is written from 
the point of view of the “ French school” of Latin metrics. As 
such, it is in general well done. Two basic criticisms may be made. 
First, the author is occasionally dogmatic about controversial mat- 
ters. In such a work, brevity is imperative; but still, a distinction 
should be clearly made between what is universally held and what is 
widely disputed. Secondly, generalizations are occasionally inaccu- 
rate. It is extremely difficult and sometimes impossible, of course, 
to reduce intricate data to those simple generalizations which are 
pedagogically desirable. But accuracy must be given precedence over 
convenience, and where accuracy cannot be achieved within brief 
compass, one should frankly say so. 

This is not the place to debate the merits of the “ French school ” 
at length. There is much in their theories that is admirable. Thus, 
Nougaret’s treatment of the hexameter shows delicate sensitivity to 
the niceties of Vergilian verse. Still, one can hardly fail to deplore 
the extremes to which this school is willing to go and their utter 
imperviousness to decades of incisive criticism. For instance, Nou- 
garet insists that the accent of Latin had no “nuance d’intensité” 
(p. 4) and that it was “sans influence ni sur la phonétique ni sur la 
versification "ἡ (p. 122). If the position were taken that pitch was 
dominant and stress secondary (but distinctly more important than 
in Greek), then universal agreement might be reached; but such an 
extreme position as this leaves one without any explanation for 
syncope and iambic shortening in the Latin language. 

True, Nougaret does mention iambic shortening, but he intimates 
that it is purely a metrical matter (p. 79): “le poéte a la liberté de 
recourir 4 elle ou de la négliger suivant les commodités ou les 
exigences de la métrique . . . déd, démi, déds, dimés, téné, ténés, . . .” 
Now enough data have been collected to demonstrate that something 
more than metrical considerations are present in regard to iambic 
shortening. Imperative forms such as tene are almost invariably 
shortened in dialogue verse in Plautus, but forms such as tenes almost 
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never. Indeed, the divergence is so radical that it is misleading for 
Nougaret indiscriminately to include both types in his list. Further- 
more, the fact that forms such as deos are usually reduced, but those 
such as domos hardly ever, suggests that deos is reduced not by 
iambic shortening, as Nougaret intimates, but by a fusion of the 
two vowels.” Again, Nougaret (p. 80) lists among other cases of 
iambic shortening férdntur (without citing any specific passage; the 
form occurs not at all in Plautus and in Terence only Hecyra 612, 
where it is not shortened). Many scholars deny that such accented 
syllables are ever shortened; certainly this word is not precisely 
analogous to voluptates and the other words here cited. In these 
instances, then, the evidence presented to illustrate the theory is lack- 
ing in accuracy. 

In dealing with the dialogue verse of Latin drama, Nougaret 
presents a vast array of elaborate and obscure rules, by which in 
metrical terms he states—but offers no explanation for—certain of 
the striking divergences from Greek practice. Something of a para- 
dox is reached in summarizing these rules (p. 76): “en latin, quand 
le temps marqué tombe sur une finale longue, le demi-pied précédent 
est, suivant les cas, ou bien obligatoirement pur, ou bien obligatoire- 
ment condensé.” Such paradox would seem to suggest that these 
phenomena have not been classified in the proper terms; that is, 
that they are not purely metrical. Certain it is that these rules do 
not cover the phenomena adequately; specifically, for instance, they 
do not cover the exclusion of a tribrach word-foot from iambic verse. 
In short, statements in terms of pure and impure feet are not 
adequate, since some types of pure feet are excluded where others 
are accepted. 

“Les coupes” (both caesura and diaeresis), of course, receive 
detailed treatment. This phenomenon is said to have consisted, at 
least originally, of a light pause in pronunciation (p. 10), and this 
pause is cited (pp. 49-50) to account for short syllables serving for 
long ones at “la coupe.” Under the heading “ Syllables allongées a 
la coupe,” Nougaret (pp. 49-50) points out that servat (Ennius, An., 
80 Vahlen) and sorér (41 V) show quantities that may possibly have 
been current, but that the case is different with coquit (336 V; an 
error)? and horriditis (170 V). It seems misleading, especially in 
other passages in the book (e.g., p. 77), to include these quite dif- 
ferent types both under this heading. In Plautus, long finals in such 


* Hermann Leppermann, De correptione vocabulorum iambicorum, quae 
apud Plautum in senariis atque septenariis iambicis et trochaicis invent- 
tur (Diss. Miinster, 1890), pp. 78, 82. [Verb forms such as tenes are 
shortened 13 times, not shortened 285 times. ] 

2 Ibid. [Declension forms such as deos are reduced 157 times, not 
reduced 54; declension forms such as domos are reduced 11 times, not 
reduced 217 times. ] 

8 Ennius, An., 336 V is the second line of the famous quotation with 
which Cicero opens his De Senectute: 

quae nunc te coquit et versat in pectore fixa 


Here, of course, both syllables of coquit are short and Vahlen lists no 
other occurrence of this word in his index sermonis. 
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words as servat and soror occur elsewhere in the line and are con- 
sidered certainly to have been current.* 

Nougaret (p. 32) finds caesurae after each of the first two words 
in the following verse (Vergil, Georg., IV, 336) : 


Drymoque Xanthoque Ligeaque Phyllodoceque 


Now if the first -que is long here because it is pronounced as a closed 
syllable, then there is no pause. Again, in presenting the “ Greek ” 
theory of the Saturnian, a theory which Nougaret himself (pp. 21-2) 
finds difficult to accept but which is consistent with the French view 
of the Latin accent, he cites a line of Naevius® in which deinde is 
counted either as a spondaic foot (as I would judge from his text) 
or as a trochaic foot in what here is considered an iambic meter (as 
I would judge from his metrical scheme), and then he says that some 
similar phenomena are found in dramatic verse and in the hexameter. 
He adds cross references, but these do not lead one to any phe- 
nomena that are significantly similar, for, of course, in conventional 
quantitative Latin verse neither is deinde ever a spondee nor is a 
trochaic foot allowed in iambic verse. Finally, we note with alarm 
that in this theory of the Saturnian, fawni vatesque versify with 
anacrusis and various other metrical claptrap. 

Such, then, are the heroic jousts which Nougaret, ignoring the 
acrid odor of Teutonic gunpowder, undertakes in behalf of the 
Gallic point of view, and he succeeds as well as anyone so heavily 
encuirassed could. 

A few minor points may be mentioned. In verse, the “e” of 
atqu’ ego is short, and so this phenomenon does not, as Nougaret 
intimates (p. 4), bear significant resemblance to deero and deesse 
becoming déro and désse. The treatment of hiatus is too brief, espe- 
cially for Plautus. The Annales of Ennius are described by Nougaret 
(p. 25) as “le premier en date des poémes nationaux latins.” Most 
critics grant this honor to Naevius for his Bellum Punicum, which 
certainly antedated the Annales. In regard to the elegiac couplet, 
Nougaret (p. 58) says that in imitation of the Greeks, Catullus 
terminates the pentameter with words of various length, and that 
Tibullus, Propertius (I, II, III), Martial, Rutilius, Ausonius, ete., 
do the same. This statement is essentially untrue, for the practice 
of Tibullus is very different from that of Catullus, and the third 
book of Propertius is closer to the fourth than it is to the first or 
second in this regard.® 

Speaking of Greek dramatic verse, Nougaret (p. 61) says: “ Les 
pieds impairs des vers trochaiques, et les pieds pairs des iambiques 


*W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse (Oxford, 1922), pp. 118-37. Cf. 
Manu Leumann in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gram.® (Munich, 1928), p. 103. 

5 Naevius, Bell. Pun., 30 Morel [Morel accepts Merula’s emendation 
(2) of dein.]. 

6“ As compared with Catullus, the work of Tibullus shows an enor- 
mous increase in favour of the dissyllable,” Kirby Flower Smith, The 
Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York, 1913), p. 98. Cf. A. Cartault, 
Le Distique Elégiaque chez Tibulle, Sulpicia, Lygdamus (Paris, 1911), 
pp. 134-51. On Propertius, see H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber, The 
Elegies of Propertius (Oxford, 1933), p. xvi; Karl Hosius, Sex. Pro- 
pertii Elegiarum Libri IV*® (Leipzig, 1932), p. 179. 
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sont obligatoirement purs. ...” Later (p. 71), schemes are given 
which are similarly misleading. Anapestic feet in the even positions 
of the trimeter are frequent in Greek comedy, and since Latin comedy 
is naturally the main concern of these sections, it is a mistake to 
ignore them. Indeed, even in the last plays of Euripides, the number 
of anapests in even feet is not negligible.? Nougaret (p. 80), as 
others of the “ French school,” 8 states that nescio was not yet felt 
to be a true compound [in Plautus and Terence] but was taken as 
ne + scid. But nescio quid, ete., occur in Horace’s hexameters (Ser., 
I, 9, 2, 10, 67), and the explanation of Lindsay (word-group) seems 
preferable.? Again, in considering iambic verse in Classical Latin, 
Nougaret says (p. 93): “θὲ Catulle les pieds s’organisent deux 
par deux: le temps marqué pair doit étre précédé d’un demi-pied 
pur, le temps marqué impair d’un demi-pied condensé.” This, of 
course, is not true despite the qualifications which Nougaret later 
makes, for even in Seneca the first and third feet are often pure. 


PHILIP WHALEY HARSH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


PIERRE COURCELLE, Les Lettres grecques en Occident: de Macrobe 
ἃ Cassiodore. Paris, E. de Boceard, 1948. Pp. xvi + 440. 
(Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fase. 
159.) 


This important work heroically produced during the Nazi occupa- 
tion was first published in 1943. The revised edition, except for a 
few pages of bibliography, is essentially a reprint of the first. The 
section dealing with Boethius is substantially the same as the author’s 
“ Boéce et l’école d’Alexandrie” in Mélanges de V’Ecole francaise de 
Rome, III (1935), pp. 185-223. 

M. Coureelle’s intention is to go beneath the surface of the conven- 
tional history of cultural decline in the later Roman empire of the 
west and to uncover the facts about the Latin West’s knowledge of 
Greek letters. The results of this quest are impressive and, to a 
certain extent, sensational. The title of the work is, perhaps, mis- 
leading, because the work is rather a series of special essays than 
“un ouvrage de synthése”’ and the author’s concern is not primarily 
with the West’s acquaintance with Greek literature proper but with 
the west’s scholarship in the fields of philosophy and doctrine. Cour- 
celle’s special interest is the history of later Neoplatonism and his 
book must be regarded as a brillant contribution to our knowledge 
of the channels through which that philosophy spread in the Latin 
half of the later Roman empire. 


7 J. Descroix, Le trimétre iambique ... (Macon, 1931), pp. 114-15 
[unnumbered]. 

8 Cf. J. Marouzeau, Térence, I (Paris, 1942), p. 210, on Andrria, 734. 

® Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 40-1. If one wishes to prove that the word was 
felt not to be a compound, he should cite cases of nescio shortened in 
contexts where no interrogative-indefinite follows. 
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Coureelle takes up two questions: (1) precisely what did it mean 
to be a Hellenist in the later empire; (2) did the undeniable decline 
of learning from the time of Macrobius to that of Cassiodorus pro- 
ceed at a steady or a fitful pace? In answer to the second ques- 
tion, he finds that Greek learning of a sort was still considerable at 
the close of the fourth century, that the fifth saw a sharp decline, 
that a rebirth of Greek studies took place in the reign of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth as western scholars turned to Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople for fresh inspiration, but that the final slump had come 
before Cassiodorus retired to his monastery. And what did it mean 
to be a Hellenist in the late empire? Courcelle’s conclusions regard- 
ing the actual nature of the Greek learning of the Roman writers 
of his period produce something of the shock of scandal. That the 
Latin west gradually forgot its Greek, is hardly a novel thesis. One 
is accustomed to think of the late empire as the period of compila- 
tions, epitomes, and Latin translations from the Greek, but one is 
also accustomed to assume that the real scholars of the day could 
and did still read the authors and steep themselves in Greek science 
at the source. The truth, Courcelle concludes from a close study of 
texts of St. Jerome, Macrobius, Augustine, Boethius, and others, is 
that some scholars could have read widely in Greek literature but 
did not do so and did not wish to do so. Many read Greek right 
enough but they studied not the authors themselves but the com- 
mentaries. These are Coureelle’s words: 


. . . Les Romains n’ont une idée du siécle de Periclés et de 
l’ancienne littérature grecque qu’a travers Cicéron, Varron ou 
Plutarche. Le gott de la compilation érudite fait négliger de 
se reporter aux sources: Macrobe ne connait le théatre grecque 
que par Didyme Chalcentére, et celui-ci par Serenus Sammo- 
nicus. Saint Jérome ne lit guére les Péres des deux premiéres 
siécles qu’a travers Eusébe et Origéne. Les manuscrits des 
auteurs anciens étaient-ils done si rares? Je ne le crois pas. 
Jérome posséde Hérodote et Xénophon; s’il les lit, e’est ἃ titre 
exceptionnel, parce qu’ils sont indispensables pour le commen- 
taire historique de l’Kcriture; mais il ne prend pas intérét au 
Timée qu'il posséde également. Les latins les plus ferus de 
Platon ou d’Aristote, un Macrobe, un Augustin, un Boéce, ne 
connaissent le texte ancien qu’a travers le commentaire le plus 
recent et ne peuvent détacher I’un de l’autre. Cette absence d’un 
contact avee les chefs-d’oeuvre classiques, ce défaut de perspec- 
tive, ce manque de sens historique est l’un des signes les plus 
graves de la décadence; les meilleurs esprits ne s’y peuvent 
soustraire; ils réfléchissent, non sur les textes, mais sur les com- 
mentaires qu’ils commentent 4 leur tour; de commentaire en 
commentaire, la pensée s’affadit et dégénére . . . (p. 393). 


Courcelle presents his case against the intellectuals of the iate empire 
with great skill and effectiveness. As one recovers, however, from 
the initial impact of Courcelle’s eloquence, he is tempted to ask 
whether his conclusions are not too drastic and too sweeping. In 
every age of scholarship the auctores have been read through the 
eyes of contemporary teachers and commentators; and students have 
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naturally absorbed and exploited the second-hand erudition that 
generations of teachers have wrapped around the original text. 
Courcelle has without question demonstrated that the late imperial 
writers made great use of this traditional learning and paraded it 
on occasion with no small amount of pretensiousness. Must one 
necessarily conclude, however, because a writer can be shown to have 
utilized the latest commentary or the latest work of scholarship in 
his field, that he cannot have made or probably did not make some 
independent study of the authors to whom the commentaries were 
devoted? Such an assumption would be dangerous in the case of 
writers even very much later than those with whom Courcelle is 
here concerned. One would hesitate, for example, to maintain that 
the extensive study of Servius in the Middle Ages was carried on by 
students who had little interest in the text of Vergil. Just as dan- 
gerous, to the present reviewer, is the conclusion that a writer can 
have known only such Greek authors as he has occasion to cite or 
quote. Must we decide that a St. Jerome’s curiosity with regard to 
Greek letters cannot have extended beyond the quarrying of illus- 
trative material for his exegetical writings? There can obviously 
be no definite answer to such a question, but, in defense of the later 
Roman scholars of the calibre of St. Jerome, it seems fair to protest 
that Courcelle has applied the argumentum ex silentio with excessive 
rigor. 

Les Lettres grecques en Occident would have more the character 
of un ouvrage de synthése if Courcelle had called more witnesses in 
his inquiry into this still perplexing question of late Roman knowl- 
edge of Greek literature. One misses an account of St. Ambrose in 
this volume, but we are promised that in a forthcoming Les Lettres 
grecques de Plotin ἃ St. Ambroise. It has already been remarked 
that Coureelle’s primary interest is the history of scholarship in 
the fields of philosophy and doctrine. This has very probably re- 
stricted the scope of the present work and affected the analysis of 
the authors that are discussed in it. The student of general litera- 
ture will regret that no historian receives any attention at all. 
Ammianus Marcellinus may have been passed over on the ground 
that he was Greek and consequently not a suitable witness to call. 
Like historians, poets have been either ignored—Prudentius is briefly 
mentioned in a footnote—or, as in the case of Claudian, not really 
examined on their knowledge of Greek literature. 

Coureelle’s treatment of Claudian is a good illustration of both 
the strength of his book and what must be considered its limitation. 
The six pages in which his name constantly appears (pp. 119-24) are 
not really devoted to Claudian himself or his knowledge of Greek 
literature. The poems are treated as historical documents, from 
which Coureelle first extracts material for a brief sketch of the 
political situation in the empire during the reign of Honorius. 
Claudian is next called upon to testify to the continued prestige of 
Greek culture in the western empire in the face of bitter anti-Greek 
political sentiment. With scarcely a glance at the external facts of 
Claudian’s career and no examination of his poetry as such, Courcelle 
turns to dredging the poems for material on Claudian the phi- 
losopher. The poet not surprisingly is discovered to be no signifi- 
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eant philosophical figure himself, but he appears to be valuable for 
the light that he throws on one Manlius Theodorus, described by 
Courcelle as “l’un des plus grands philosophes contemporains.” By 
a comparative study of Claudian’s panegyric on this worthy and 
texts of Augustine, who was at one time an admirer of Theodorus, 
Courcelle succeeds in reconstructing a table of contents of Theodorus’ 
lost manual of Greek philosophy. Among other facts brought to 
light during this study are indications that Claudian in his philo- 
sophical studies made use of, at least, one lost Neoplatonist com- 
mentary on Plato. All this is interesting, but the general student 
of literature would like to be told something about the Greek poems 
that have been ascribed to Claudian and would like to know whether, 
in his Latin poems, Claudian shows a wide acquaintance with the 
older Greek literature. In this the reader is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for all that Courcelle says on this score is contained in a single 
tantalizing sentence: “Méme ses poésies latines sont pleines de 
reminiscences des anciens philosophes et surtout des poétes grecs.” 
Courcelle appears to have no time for purely literary problems but, 
in a footnote, refers the curious to the list of Claudian’s remi- 
niscences of Greek authors collected by Birt in his edition. He 
adds the warning: “ cette liste demanderait un contréle sévére.” 
Thus the student of literature, although he cannot fail to admire 
the ingenious sleuthing of Courcelle (who always gets his man— 
usually wn commentateur grec), must needs conduct his own literary 
investigation (exercising, of course, un contrdéle sévére). 

While on the subject of literature, I venture to add a footnote to 
Coureelle’s masterly and convincing study of the philosophical back- 
ground of Boethius’ Consolatio. Rightly dismissing as absurd the 
old controversy over Boethius’ Christianity, Courcelle, like most pre- 
vious students of Boethius, feels called upon to account for the 
seemingly strange paradox that Boethius the theologian and philo- 
sophical Christian should have written his theodicy in the form of a 
dialogue in which the argument is purely philosophical and such 
authorities as are cited are exclusively Greek and Roman pagans. 
The explanation, Courcelle believes, is to be found in the fact that 
Boethius the philosopher remains severely aloof from Boethius the 
believing Christian and does not allow the matter of faith and the 
questions of philosophy and reason to mingle. This explanation is 
undoubtedly true, as far as it goes. May it not be completed by a 
consideration of the facts of Roman literary tradition? The Con- 
solatio is not an esoteric work like Boethius’ translations and com- 
mentaries or even his opuscula sacra but a literary treatment of basic 
philosophical problems dedicated to and intended to be read by 
Boethius’ senatorial friends. Ever since Cicero had popularized 
philosophy for Roman gentlemen, it had been presented to them in 
various modifications of the Platonic dialogue embellished with poetic 
quotations and all the ornaments of rhetoric. Furthermore, the 
Christian philosophical dialogue from Minucius Felix to the early 
dialogues of Augustine regularly drew its arguments and illustra- 
tions from the armory of the ancient philosophers. The Consolatio 
obviously belongs to this tradition. Quite apart from any scruples 
that Boethius may have had about mingling the matter of reason 
and that of faith, artistic considerations undoubtedly prompted him 
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to employ the dialogue form, of which the “ Menippean” prose and 
verse were simply the “ modern dress.” By way of a further foot- 
note, I still venture to suggest that Boethius in the Consolatio is the 
literary kinsman of Augustine in the dialogues written at Cas- 
siciacum; I repeat this suggestion in all modesty in the face of 
Courcelle’s objection that there is no demonstrable philosophical rela- 
tionship between the two works. 

As already remarked, whether or not Les Lettres grecques en Occt- 
dent will satisfy all students of the Greco-Roman cultural tradition, 
there can be no doubt of its excellence within the field to which it 
properly belongs. Courcelle’s great contribution, it seems to me, is 
his demonstration of the vital importance, in any attempt to recon- 
struct intellectual history, of discovering the immediate sources of a 
given writer’s information. In discovering the channels through 
which so much later Greek scholarship reached the authors of the 
later Roman empire in the west, Courcelle has gone a long way 
towards supplying the history of Latin Neoplatonism, the want of 
which he laments in the preface to his book. The chapter on St. 
Augustine’s Greek, the study of Macrobius, the already familiar 
section on Boethius, and the fascinating inquiry into the vexed ques- 
tion of Cassiodorus’ library command respect for the learning that 
they represent and will unquestionably stimulate further study of 
these questions, for all that Courcelle writes fairly bristles with 
provocative hypotheses and new ideas. 

Since the matter of the west’s losing its contact with Greek culture 
is inseparably bound up with the whole question of Rome’s cultural 
decline, Les Lettres grecques will prove to be an invaluable supple- 
ment to works like Henri-Irénée Marrou’s St. Augustin et la Fin de 
la Culture antique (1939). 


EpMmunp T. SILK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


EpuarD SCHWYZER. Griechische Grammatik. Zweiter Band: Syntax 
und syntaktische Stilistik, vervollstandigt und herausgegeben von 
ALBERT DEBRUNNER. Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1950. Pp. xxiii t+ 714. (WMiiller’s Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, 11,1, IT.) 


The first volume of Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik was pub- 
lished more than a decade ago, the phonology appearing in 1934 
and the morphology in 1939. The task of finishing the syntax, which 
was not fully completed at the time of the author’s death in 1943, 
was carried out by Albert Debrunner. The size alone of Schwyzer’s 
work is about twice that of the Brugmann-Thumb grammar, its fore- 
runner in the series. Only the revision of Kiihner’s grammar by 
Blass and Gerth can compare with it in abundance of citations, and 
for some time Kiihner has failed to satisfy the need for a Greek 
grammar incorporating the results of recent comparative and his- 
torical investigation. When the wealth of bibliographical refer- 
ences in Schwyzer, its abundant inclusion of dialectal, epigraphical, 
and papyrological data, its comparisons of Indo-European (and non- 
Indo-European) material, and its combination of original thought 
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and sane judgment are all taken into account, it is safe to predict 
that it will be the leading work in its field for many years to come. 
The four principal divisions of the work now under review are the 
introduction; the analytic part, dealing with the value of the vari- 
ous grammatical categories; the synthetic part, dealing with sentence 
construction or syntax in the narrower sense; and finally the section 
on syntactical stylistic. Some overlapping between the second and 
third portions is inevitable. For example, the moods are treated in 
the analytic portion from the viewpoint of their own inherent value 
and again in the synthetic portion as components of the various types 
of subordinate clauses; but both sections are adequately provided 
with cross-references. The short and unpretentious section on syn- 
tactical stylistic deals with certain speech-habits, mostly popular and 
largely unconscious, which may be distinguished, though not too 
sharply, from the more conscious artistry of individual writers. 
Although Schwyzer’s work is based on that of Brugmann-Thumb, 
it is for all practical purposes an independent work, and recent 
investigations whose results have been incorporated into it include a 
number of important studies by Schwyzer himself, especially the 
series published in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy during 
the early forties. From among the enormous mass of material 
covered in the Syntax I have selected a few isolated details for dis- 
cussion, especially in matters where the views presented diverge from 
those of Brugmann and other scholars of the recent past. In the 
difficult problem of the origin of grammatical gender Schwyzer 
inclines to favor Grimm’s theory of primitive imagination and dis- 
cards Brugmann’s view that feminine gender was mechanically 
assigned to d-stems by association with g”’end (pp. 33, 35). In 
this, as in some other matters (e. g. case of comparison, p. 99, voices 
of the verb, p. 239, parataxis and hypotaxis, p. 635, general rela- 
tive + anaphoric, p. 645) more use is made of non-Indo-European 
constructions as a psychological basis for comparison than in the 
works of the earlier generation of Junggrammatiker. On p. 37 he 
deals with the correspondence of masculine singular and neuter 
plural but does not mention the converse type with neuter singular 
and masculine plural, of which, however, στάδιον : στάδιοι appears to 
be the only example. Wackernagel’s elliptic dual, which has been 
treated by most authorities with varying degrees of skepticism, is 
regarded as probable (p. 50). The syntax of cases takes up about 
one hundred and twenty pages and includes a careful account of 
syncretism and of the fate of the case-system in Modern Greek, but 
only a few remarks can be made here. The so-called nominative 
absolute is rightly recognized (p. 66) as a type of anacoluthon. The 
distinction between the two types of comparison (ablatival genitive 
or 7) appears not to be explained either on p. 99 or in B V 3 Ὁ 16, to 
which cross-reference is made. Benveniste’s Noms d’agent et noms 
daction (Paris, 1948), which deals in part with this matter, is men- 
tioned in the Nachtrdge but is too recent for its results to be included 
in the syntax; and in any case the distinction in question was rather 
one of origin than of actual living usage. In the treatment of the 
partitive genitive earlier grammars, with the exception of Humbert’s 
Syntaxe grecque, have not adequately emphasized the fact that it 
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may replace not only the accusative but also certain nominative or 
dative constructions when the substantive in question shares in the 
action only in part. Schwyzer’s thorough and penetrating treat- 
ment of this matter greatly facilitates the understanding of certain 
troublesome passages such as Ar., Vesp., 352 πάντα πέφαρκται κοὐκ 
ἔστιν ὀπῆς οὐδ᾽ εἰ σέρφῳ διαδῦναι. The section on the case-construction 
with ἀμείβω and similar verbs (p. 127.2) gives a more abundant list 
of citations than any other grammar, not even excepting Kiihner- 
Gerth, but no attempt is made to separate the type with accusative 
of the thing given and genitive of the thing received (e.g. the locus 
classicus, Z 236 πρὸς Τυδείδην Διομήδεα τεύχε᾽ ἄμειβεν / χρύσεα χαλκείων 
ἑκατόμβοι᾽ ἐννεαβοίων) from the opposite type with accusative of the 
thing received and genitive of the thing given. In general even the 
smaller Latin grammars give more attention than most standard 
Greek grammars to this twofold usage with verbs of exchange. 
Among Schwyzer’s examples Pind., Paean, IV, 16, Aesch., Prom., 
967, and Dem., VI, 10, belong to the former type, and Solon, IV, 11, 
Soph., ΤΥ., 737, Eur., Med., 967 f., I. T., 397, Antiphon, V, 79, Plat., 
Symp., 219 A (echoing Z 236, but used of spiritual goods taken in 
exchange for material goods), and Plut., Mor., 607 e, to the latter. 
On p. 165, n. 1, dealing with αὐτοῖς ἵπποις, he rejects on chrono- 
logical grounds Brugmann-Thumb’s theory of derivation by haplology 
from αὐτοὶ τοῖς ἵπποις. In his treatment of pronouns he takes the 
occasional reference of ἑαυτοῦ, ete., to the first and second persons 
(p. 198) as a relic of the Indo-European use of the reflexive *se 


for any person or number. In this again he differs from Brugmann- 
Thumb, and since the phenomenon in question is chiefly Attic it con- 


stitutes one of his evidences for the rather archaic character of Attic 
syntax. In the verb the section dealing with tense and aspects 
presents several novel features. The term Aktionsart, employed in 
most German works in place of aspect, is here given a wider range 
and made to include the distinction of transitive and intransitive 
verbs as well as iteratives, while Aspekt is mainly restricted to the 
infektive and konfektive categories (p. 252, with references to earlier 
studies on which this distinction between Aktionsart and Aspekt is 
partly based). The difference of aspect formerly believed to exist 
between the future middle with passive value and the future derived 
from the aorist passive stem (e.g. τιμήσομαι ‘I shall be held in 
honor’ but τιμηθήσομαι ‘I shall be awarded an honor’) is condemned 
(pp. 238, n. 1; 265, n. 2) as lacking in adequate support. This dis- 
tinction, which was affirmed as early as the eighteenth century and 
upheld by Blass, Gerth, and Brugmann-Thumb, seems first to have 
fallen into disfavor with Stahl and Wackernagel; Humbert ignores 
it, although he maintains a similar distinction between ἕξω and σχήσω. 
The usual explanation of the gnomie aorist as showing the past 
event which forms the basis of judgment is rejected in favor of the 
view that we have here a survival of the aorist indicative in a time- 
less sense, with the augment serving to mark the actuality, not the 
time. In several debatable points of usage he upholds a conservative 
attitude toward the traditional texts: thus (p. 325) he defends the 
omission of ay with the potential optative in a number of passages 
from Attic tragedy and prose where Kiihner-Gerth, Stahl, and edi- 
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tors favor emendation. Similarly (p. 352) he defends ἄν with the 
future indicative in certain passages which form a residue after 
others have been explained away; and on p. 686 he defends the type 
of conditional sentence with εἰ + past indicative of unreality in the 
protasis and optative with dy in the apodosis. For the construc- 
tion which consists of verb and object with infinitive in final posi- 
tion, e.g. Xen., An., V, 4, 9 τί ἡμῶν δεήσεσθε χρήσασθαι; he cites with- 
out comment the usual explanation that the object properly belong- 
ing to the infinitive is attracted to the verb by a sort of anticipation; 
probably we have here rather a survival of the earlier construction 
in which the noun and infinitive each depended directly on the verb 
(so E. Adelaide Hahn, 7.A.P.A., LXXIV (1943), p. 281, with 
special reference to the evidence of Sanskrit, Latin, and Hittite). 
On p. 473 ἐπίτριτος is included among a list of prepositional com- 
pounds of the class known as hypostases. I should prefer to regard 
it as of the behuvrihi class: ‘having one-third in addition,’ and 
should apply the same treatment to παράσιτος and παρουάτιος on Pp. 
498. For πρίν with conjunctional value he sees the starting-point in 
its employment to introduce an imperatival infinitive after a nega- 
tive principal verb (e.g. χ 63f. οὐδέ Kev ds ἔτι χεῖρας ἐμὰς λήξαιμι 
φόνοιο, / πρὶν πᾶσαν μνηστῆρας ὑπερβασίην ἀποτεῖσαι), here following 
Brugmann-Thumb against Delbriick’s view that πρίν imitated the use 
of πάρος with an originally ablatival infinitive. 

The extreme thoroughness with which Schwyzer has surveyed the 
modern literature on Greek syntax has enabled him to point out 
certain problems still awaiting fuller investigation. A few of these 
are: Aristophanes’ use of interjections (p. 600, n. 3); non-observ- 
ance of the attributive position in non-partitive genitive (p. 692, 
n. 4); word-order in exclamatory and interrogative sentences (p. 
695, y). 

Despite an apologetic remark in the preface for imperfections of 
typography and citation, the errors that have come to my notice are 
neither numerous nor serious. On p. 27 1) “engl. one” is evidently 
meant for the indefinite article a, an., On p. 67, bottom, for prajd, 
pat; (divided between lines) read prajd- pati. Sas p. 89, ‘middle, for 
“die bei Verb und Normen steht” read “die bei Verb und Nomen 
steht.” On p. 135, top, in Ar., Eq., 822 read pe between πολύν and 
χρόνον. On p. 147, top, in 0 258 for ἐλαυνέ; μεν (divided between 
lines) read éAavve-pev. On p. 199.2 the cross-reference C IV 5 b ὃ 
should read C IV 5 b ε, which deals with σφεῖς. On p. 337, last 
line, for “dem Konjunktiv ” read “ dem Indikativ,” since it is here a 
question of variation with the oblique optative. On p. 374, top, the 
words “ λέγω σοι ἰέναι... durch den a. 6. i.” should be read only 
once. On p. 500, bottom, in o 60f. for χιτῶνι read χιτῶνα, the loca- 
tive dative being χροί. On p. 621, top, in Thue., I, 109, 3 for 
προχώρει read προυχώρει. The index now in preparation has not 
become available to me during the time that I have had the grammar 
under review. Its appearance will increase still further the useful- 
ness of this superb work. 


JAMES W. POoULTNEY. 
JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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HerMANN Benerson. Einfiihrung in die Alte Geschichte. Munich, 
Biederstein (formerly Beck), 1949. Pp. viii + 185. $3.00. 


In a notice in A. H.R., LVI (1951), pp. 850-1, the undersigned 
has attempted to characterize this book and to compare it with its 
curiously distinctive French and British counterparts. The addi- 
tional, more detailed notes which follow look to an eventual second 
edition, and meantime may be of interest to those who use the first. 

This Einfiihrung is pretty nearly a must for ancient historians of 
all ages, and for scholars who use Ancient History. Moreover, 
although it is Germanic in the best sense, through and through, it is 
brief, readable, and light to hold. The yellow, easily soiled binding 
eurls. The letterpress is almost flawless: correct D. R. Stuart 
(p. 96), J. Ε΄. Sandys (p. 128). 

The volume was written in the war years, then added to since 
1946. G. Klaffenbach assisted in this, and additions were made 
down into the year of publication, so that the omissions due to the 
war are fewer than might have been feared. There is, however, a 
heavy preponderance of German works. 

Various kinds of Introductions to Ancient History could be 
imagined, ranging from a compressed narrative, through sample 
instances of problem and solution (much needed; modern history has 
some; for archaeology see R. Carpenter, Humanistic Value of Archae- 
ology, pp. 3-34), and books of advice (M. Cary, Documentary Sources 
of Greek History) to formal surveys of those disciplines which 
together make up Ancient History. Bengtson’s is of this latter type. 
It is like being shown around a select private library arranged neatly 
according to disciplines—but without pauses long enough to open the 
volumes and to read in them. 

Bengtson has not failed to consider larger aspects of his subject. 
In the 1870’s, he says, the monopoly of Philologie in classical studies 
was broken, at least in enlightened German universities; eighty years 
later, the news has not reached some quarters in the U. 5. Α., 
although today it is actually archaeology which dominates in im- 
portant phases of Homeric scholarship. But this book shows that 
among well-informed scholars, there is no rivalry of disciplines; 
the image is not of business monopolies but of a contented family. 
Alte Geschichte has for brothers Klassische Philologie, Archdologie, 
and Orientalistik. There is and should be plenty of overlapping. 
Each of these big fields is subdivided into aspects and disciplines. 
Hence to each of these aspects and disciplines in turn the Einfiihrung 
is an introduction: the history of Forschung; Chronology, Ge- 
ography, a vague and broad Anthropology; die Ueberlieferung; 
Archaeology (the only weak chapter); Epigraphy, Papyrology, 
Numismatics; neighboring disciplines; Hilfsmittel (could be fuller) ; 
bibliography. 

Bengtson believes in and writes political history. No topic has the 
same permanent fascination and claim on interest as the story 
of human power over humans; the time has come to say so, and to 
recognize that those who have tried to push political history entirely 
into the shade have done various kinds of service to “ social” and 
“economic” history, at the expense of confusion to history as a 
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whole. This too will be news to some in the U. S. A., such as the 
zealots who think the Peloponnesian War should be dismissed with 
brief notice, or that Thucydides was primarily a rhetorician, juggler 
of notions, and/or subconscious or conscious dramatist. Yet such 
branches of history as Economic History, the History of Cults, and 
the old established histories of cultural doings—of philosophy, of 
literature, and of art—are legitimate, and are specialized, historical 
studies. They seem to be omitted in Bengtson’s scheme: oddly, 
because evidently he appreciates their importance. They are 
omitted from the Einfiihrung except for the bibliography at the 
end, where, for instance, a few German works on Kultur are listed, 
plus Tarn; surely when beauty is omitted from the history of Egypt 
and of Hellas, some of the sparkle is lost. To treat all of these 
subjects in the Einfiihrung, along with Epigraphik and the rest, 
would have been, perhaps, too much of a job; and again no sensible 
person recognizes conflicts among these disciplines. 

For scholars the value of the work is in its pages of neatly-arranged 
Literatur at the end of each chapter. In many instances these are 
the best brief bibliographies in print, e.g. for Volkskrankheiten 
(p. 57); perhaps the readable H. Zinsser, Rats, Lice, and History 
could be added. Specialists may even learn a little about their 
specialties, but naturally the volume is most useful as an introduc- 
tion to other specialties. Its usefulness would certainly be much 
more than doubled if its size were doubled; as it is, the text gives a 
few leading books, and perhaps a hint about the present state of 
the subject. There should be more detail, more critical discussion 
of problems, more of the inwardness of the subjects, more of the 
innumerable opportunities for interesting research. 

For students also it would seem that precisely this latter element 
would be valuable, both as providing an idea of how to go at re- 
search, and as indicating what to do research in. There is such a 
thing as making a subject look too formidable to beginners. B. G. 
Niebuhr, the founder of critical Ancient History, was born in 1776 
and died 120 years ago: what can a beginner add to a subject 
ceaselessly cultivated by hundreds of good minds during so long a 
period? Is not the array of finished studies, as Bengtson lines them 
up, more forbidding than inviting to a beginner? A beginner would 
hardly guess that some of the most crucially important questions 
that could be put to the record have hardly been formulated, and 
that scores of lesser matters await critical investigation. 

It is a tribute to the book that to find fault with it, one must criti- 
cise it for not being what it does not attempt to be, because little 
can be said against it as it is. But there is a little that should be 
said. Thus one may ask, Does no one in Germany read G. P. Gooch’s 
wonderful History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, 1913; 
latest reprint New York, 1949), which reflects, and goes beyond, 
Lord Acton’s mastery of the topic? Greek archaeology is slighted. 
Prosopography is an essential for all scholars, but no one could 
learn from pp. 140-1 how to deal with a new or old name; Pape- 
Benseler, Bechtel, Graindor, and the Hesperia Index (1946; for 
necessary cautions see A. J. A., LIV [1950], pp. 54-7) are all omitted. 
If, oddly, all other general classical bibliographies had to be left out, 
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at least J. A. Nairn’s Classical Hand-List (2nd ed., Oxford, 1939; 
also the Byzantine counterpart) could have gone in. The best semi- 
popular book on Greece, Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The Greek Common- 
wealth, is in its 5th edition (Oxford, 1931): correct the Einfiihrung, 
p. 160. Tenney Frank gets much less than his due. J. D. 5. Pendle- 
bury’s Archaeology of Crete (London, 1939) and V. M. Scramuzza’s 
Claudius (Cambridge, Mass., 1940) are surprising omissions, and 
though it is less strongly historical, J. Whatmough’s Foundations of 
Roman Italy (London, 1937) is also indispensable. L. R. Angel’s 
articles on Greek skeletal remains are more important than any of 
the Anthropologie given. Recent Homeric researches, also largely 
American, are unknown. Not all of these omissions can be blamed 
on the war. 

It remains an astonishing volume, and a heartening one, aloof 
from the cosmic histories, though I am not sure that something 
definite and valuable, even in the narrowest sense, cannot be learned 
from Spengler, Kroeber, and especially Toynbee. It is a greater 
comfort to find none of the wild aberrations—actually lazy, and 
politically inspired— of the General and Integrated Liberal Eduea- 
tors, which have begun to infect American scholarship. Bengtson 
turns back (pp. 6-21) with piety to our predecessors, whose work 
it is our task to forward. Of Niebuhr we are all pupils, said 
Mommsen; Droysen looms larger, Beloch smaller than might have 
been expected; Eduard Meyer was a titan, but weak in Assyriology; 
Grote is heartily and justly appreciated. 


SterLine Dow. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Rosert AUBRETON. Démétrius Triclinius et les recensions médiévales 
de Sophocle. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1949. Pp. 291. (Collection d’Etudes Anciennes publiée sous le 
patronage de lV Association Guillaume Budé.) 


It is an event in the classical world when one of the great scholarly 
problems begins to yield before a concerted scientific effort, and it is 
doubly so when the work in question presents both theoretical acumen 
and levelheaded restraint. M. Aubreton’s new study of the medieval 
manuscript tradition of Sophocles is a brilliant piece of virtuosity, 
but at the same time it exhibits the moderate judgment and simple 
attention to fact which one associates with the best French scholar- 
ship. For many years it has seemed an almost impossible task to 
set the existing manuscripts of Sophocles in their proper relation to 
each other, to answer such questions as whether or not the great 
Paris manuscript (A, Bibl. Nat. gr. 2712) represents the same tradi- 
tion as the Laurentian (L, Bibl. Med. Lor. 32, 9), or to distinguish the 
editorial contributions of that formidable triad of Byzantine learn- 
ing, Moschopoulos, Thomas Magister, and Triclinius. With patience, 
skill, and modesty, Aubreton attacks these problems and emerges 
with enlightened and convincing results. Most of the book is devoted 
to the discovery and description of the work of Triclinius himself; 
yet, as the title implies, a larger purpose is also involved, namely, 
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the clarification of the whole medieval picture, in which Triclinius 
was a focal and extremely influential figure, who dominated Sopho- 
clean scholarship until at least the time of Brunck’s edition (1786), 
and to some extent till that of Dindorf (1832). 

This book is not without its methodological predecessors. In 1912 
Thomas Hépfner attempted to distinguish the work of the three great 
Byzantines, by studying all the scholia attributed to them in the 
editions of various authors. His criteria were mainly stylistic, 
always a dubious business, and, though to some degree corroborated 
by Aubreton, scarcely final. Alexander Turyn’s terse and rigorous 
study of the same problem in regard to the manuscripts of Aeschylus 
offered a far more viable method on the basis of external criteria.? 
Finally, Turyn’s compilation of a complete descriptive catalogue of 
the existing Sophoclean manuscripts formed an indispensable pre- 
lude to the present study.? Aubreton builds discreetly and without 
undue positivism on the work of Turyn, combining therewith his 
years of study under M. A. Dain in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

Taking as his primary source the MS T (Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 
2711), long and for the most part rightly supposed to be the basis 
of the edition of Turnebus (1553), the author proceeds to show why 
this codex must indeed be the famous Ranconetus, which Turnebus 
claimed as his chief exemplar, and in which he recognized a Triclinian 
recension. This part of the study consists chiefly in confirming, by 
methods far too complex to summarize, the supposition of most 
previous scholars. The value of this book rests on precisely this: 
that the numerous, and often misguided suppositions of previous 
critics about Triclinius are called strictly to account, with the result 
that it is now possible to know with fair certitude exactly what is 
and what is not Triclinian in MS T. A further comparison of T 
with the edition of Turnebus reveals that the latter did not follow 
the Ranconetus exclusively, but took other readings, chiefly from the 
Aldine edition of 1502, which represents the tradition of A and the 
Venetus graecus 467. 

The more original and adventurous part of the work begins with 
the study of the scholia. Dindorf’s classification of these undergoes 
considerable, if gently phrased, criticism. On the basis of the metri- 
cal appendices identified as Triclinian in T and other manuscripts, 
and of the characteristic black initial which marks the metrical scholia 
in T, Aubreton is able to separate the scholia written by Triclinius 
himself from those which he borrowed from his predecessors, Thomas 
and Moschopoulos. Some of these metrical scholia bear the signature 
of Triclinius, and it is the author’s contention that all which have 
the black initial are therefore Triclinian. 

One may be allowed some doubts at this point: if Triclinius 
signed some of the black initialed scholia, why must they all be his? 


1Th. Hépfner, “ Thomas Magister, Demetrios Triklinios, Manuel Mos- 
chopoulos, Eine Studie iiber ihren Sprachgebrauch in dem Scholien zu 
Aischylos, Sophokles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Hesiod, Pindar und Theo- 
krit,” Wien. Sitzungsber., CLXXII (1912), Abh. 3. 

2A. Turyn, The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus 


(New York, 1943). 
8 A. Turyn, “ The Manuscripts of Sophocles,” Traditio, II (1944), 
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Yet some faith must be placed in the intuition of a methodologist as 
painstaking as Aubreton, and indeed it must be admitted that the 
application of this hypothesis leads to an extraordinarily clear pic- 
ture; one manuscript after another falls into place, and the theory 
seems well justified by the results it produces. One remarkable con- 
firmation appears, for instance, in the Dresden MS (Da 21), which 
offers Moschopoulean and Thoman scholia for the Ajax, Electra, and 
Oedipus Rex (the only plays known to Moschopoulos), Thoman 
scholia for the Antigone, and Triclinian scholia, all of a metrical 
nature, for all four plays. This situation had already been noted 
in Turyn’s catalogue description of Da 21; here it forms another 
item in the vast array of evidence leading to the conclusion that 
Demetrius Triclinius was primarily a metrist, the first sospitator of 
ancient metrics. If his theory, derived as it was exclusively from 
Hephaestion, was wrong, the very fact that he attempted to apply a 
theory, and the mistakes he necessarily made, were constructive in 
that they aroused attention to meter and emphasized its importance 
in determining a poetic text. Thus it appears that all the metrical 
scholia to Sophocles are attributable to Triclinius, together with the 
metrical appendices and all the other black initialed scholia. As to 
scholia with red initials, Aubreton is more guarded, though he sug- 
gests that they are probably the work of Thomas Magister. 

But the book is not confined to the scholia. Triclinius’ devotion to 
Hephaestion, and the principles of responsion between strophe and 
antistrophe which he learned from his first-century preceptor, led him 
to adopt a series of characteristic readings which Aubreton has been 
able to identify in several of the fifty-one manuscripts which form 
the basis of his research. Once the nature of Triclinius’ work has 
been defined, it becomes possible to see, to a far greater degree than 
ever before, the interrelationship of the codices in the tradition. 
Triclinius’ edition of Sophocles as represented by T (or rather, his 
last edition, for Aubreton distinguishes three phases, against Turyn’s 
two), rests upon a scholarly recension of several older manuscripts, 
including one closely related to A (Parisinus gr. 2712), and L 
(Laurentian 32, 9), or an earlier relative thereof. It is quite con- 
vincingly shown that A cannot be a copy of L (p. 133), and that O 
(Parisinus gr. 2795) doubtless represents the latest unfinished edition 
of Thomas Magister. Other sources for T are B (Parisinus gr. 2787), 
E (Parisinus gr. 2884) and Z (Vaticanus gr. 1333). This whole part 
of the book is a most exciting paleographical πραγματεία, and the 
stemma with which it concludes (p. 160) is of sufficient complexity 
to explain why it has been a long time coming. 

It remains to be seen what editors of Sophocles will make of these 
remarkable findings. The science of paleography has its own excel- 
lence, yet it exists primarily for the betterment of ancient texts. The 
histori.a of classical scholarship will undoubtedly rejoice in this 
lucid presentation of the work of Triclinius; as for the textual critic, 
it is not yet easy to say whether he will find herein the way to more 
precise readings, or whether he will be tempted to ask with Juvenal, 
stemmata quid faciunt? It seems clear, however, that the mere 
determination of A as a tradition separate from L must bear some 
fruit, and that the nature of Triclinius’ perversions of text in favor 
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of meter may lead to a fuller comprehension of errors of this sort, 
which have their genesis in the late Byzantine period. Moreover, the 
tendency, since Brunck, to condemn rather than to use Triclinius 
doubtless needed a corrective, which is herewith supplied. 

One or two points might be questioned. The author’s careful dis- 
tinction between scholies metriques and scholia περὶ μέτρων is perhaps 
a little oversystematized, and slightly confusing. Moreover, it may 
be asked why H. W. Smyth is designated on page 274 as a philologue 
anglais. But these are very minor matters. In general, one must 
recognize in this volume an extraordinary contribution to Sophoclean 
scholarship, a clear, careful, and—except for a slight repetitiousness 
toward the end—succinct presentation of an extremely complex piece 
of research. The author deserves much credit for not attempting to 
exalt unduly the central personage of his studies. He is content to 
explain Triclinius with a judicious moderation. As a result, he has 
achieved a real historical picture, not only of Triclinius himself, but 
of Byzantine scholarship in general in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. 

A few misprints are here noted: page 28, for 1599 read 1559; 
page 30, for -u read u- (line 2 of quoted Epitome) and for uuu read 
uu- (line 3 second paragraph of quoted Epitome); page 39, for xa 
read καὶ; page 283 for Mischopoulos read Moschopoulos; page 162, 
for Anligone read Antigone (second line from bottom); page 174, 
ad fin.—dxaiwv (one breathing is enough) ; page 249, period missing 
after antérieures (line 13); Bibliography, Unterguchung should be 
Untersuchung (under Lehrs); Wilamowitz items mislisted; under 


Hopfner,read Scholien for Scholien; Gallarotti items should be listed 
together; under Smyth, Harvard Studies in (not of) Classical Phi- 
lology (not classical); also page 21, note 1, for Sophocles read 
Aeschylus. 


Crepric H. WHITMAN. 


ANNA GRANVILLE HatcHer. Modern English Word-Formation and 
Neo-Latin. A Study of the Origins of English (French, Italian, 
German) Copulative Compounds. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 226. $4.25. 


I do not know why this book bears the title that it does. It has 
nothing to say about the vast acres of the field of English derivatives 
from Neo-Latin. Nor does it cover even the ample pastures of the 
multiple-base compounds that have come to English from Neo-Latin. 
Miss Hatcher cultivates a small garden: her subject is the copula- 
tive compound, that type of multiple-base compound in which neither 
element is subordinate to the other but both are of equal weight, as 
in space-time, parent-teacher, secretary-stenographer. Furthermore, 
since the subtitle apparently cannot make up its mind on the point, I 
must add that Miss Hatcher has very definitely not limited herself 
to the development of this type of compound in English. She has 
traced it, with infinite care and research, in Greek and Latin, in 
Mediaeval and Neo-Latin, in English, French, Italian, and German. 
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A much more appropriate title for the book, one that has less 
grandeur but more accurately reflects the contents, would be “A 
Study of the Neo-Latin Copulative Compound and its Subsequent 
Development.” 

Of this field Miss Hatcher has explored every square inch. The 
mass of documentation offered is evidence of hours and hours of 
exacting research. I can only give the bare outlines of the picture 
that is unfolded, without doing justice to the wealth of illustrative 
detail supplied or the careful distinctions worked out. 

Copulative compounds in English go back to Beowulf which con- 
tains a pair or so which apparently had been cast up by a general 
Indo-European wave of such compounds (p. 2). A few are next 
found in the Elizabethan poets, such as Shakespeare’s giant-dwarf 
and foolish-happy (p. 11), but the great mass in English entered in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They can be broken down 
into four general categories (pp. 28-42): 1. those used of professions 
and roles (prophet-preacher, producer-director, secretary-stenogra- 
pher), 2. those used of inanimate objects (space-time, fighter-bomber), 
3. proper names (Waldorf-Astoria, Winston-Salem), 4. attributives 
used in scholarly or technical references (Meuse-Argonne sector, 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law, farmer-labor party). 

In order to trace the history of copulative compounds Miss Hatcher 
distinguishes those that are ethnic or onomastie (6. g. Anglo-Russian) 
from the others. Turning first to the ethnics, she refutes the theory 
that they were formed by analogy with Anglo-Saxon (pp. 58-9). 
The first true ethnic copulative compound in Neo-Latin is Gallo- 
Belgicus “in France and Belgium,” found in 1592 in the title of a 
review of current events that was the prototype of the modern news- 
paper, Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus sive rerum in Gallia, Belgio, His- 
pania ... gestarum Nuncius (pp. 61, 65-6). A compound like this 
was made possible by a long development that goes back to such 
Classical Latin compounds (but not copulative compounds) as Celti- 
beri “ Gauls migrating to Iberia,” and Gallo-Graeci. A compound 
of this type was used in the sixteenth century in the titles of bilingual 
dictionaries, namely (Lexicon) Graeco-Latinum “a Greek vocabulary 
translated into Latin,” a use which lead to the concept that is 
genuinely copulative “both Greek and Latin” (pp. 60-5). The 
appellative compounds, it appears, go back to a Neo-Latin comico- 
tragicus, attested in 1540, which was created under the influence of 
tragicomoedia, a hapax found in Plautus’ Amphitruo (p. 71). Neo- 
Latin ecopulative compounds were very quickly coined in ever 
increasing numbers, especially among the Germans (pp. 82-4). 

In the modern languages Italian offers the earliest copulative 
compound, namely chiaroscuro which is attested in 1550 (p. 138). 
The earliest in French is tragicomique, attested in 1597 (p. 135). 
The Germans, although the first to experiment with such compounds 
in Neo-Latin, were the last to introduce them into their own lan- 
guage; few entered before the beginning of the eighteenth century 
but, by the end of that century, they were flooding in and at present 
German has outstripped all other languages in their formation (pp. 
141-2). In English tragicomiqual is attested in 1567 (p. 133). Scien- 
tifie copulative compounds made no headway in our language until 
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the nineteenth century although they had existed in Neo-Latin since 
the seventeenth; the probable explanation is that the Latin words 
themselves were used, that medical writers preferred to say linea 
naso-labialis rather than naso-labial line (pp. 144-5). In the second 
half of the seventeenth century English began to construct fully 
Anglicized copulative compounds, e.g. historical-political alongside 
historico-political, plane-convex alongside plano-convex (p. 146). 
This tendency has steadily increased and today fully Anglicized 
forms are replacing the learned forms in -o in all fields (p. 148). 

Onomastie copulative compounds entered the modern languages 
(except German) later than the type just discussed (p. 151). The 
earliest in Italian is Italo-Siciliano (1742), in French anglo-prussien 
(before 1796), in English Indo-European (1814). 

Copulative compounds composed of noun-elements came later, 
formed from, or by analogy with, the compounds made from adjec- 
tives. Thus space-time was made from spatio-temporal and air-sea 
by analogy with the former (p. 159). Analogy is responsible for 
the numerous geographic compounds such as New York-Chicago run, 
Rome-Berlin express (p. 167). 

All the above is given in great detail and documented at every 
point with a mass of evidence. As a matter of fact, the story could 
have been told in fewer words and in far simpler ones. Miss 
Hatcher, it is clear, has gone through hundreds of books and eata- 
logues and built up exhaustive files. We hope that from this unique 
material that she commands she will give us many future studies, of 
wider scope. And next time may we please have an index verborum. 


LIONEL CASSON. 


New York UNIVERSITY. 


A. CANTARELLA. Aristofane. Le Commedie. Volume primo, Pro- 
legomeni. Milan, Istituto Editoriale Italiano, 1949. Pp. 199. 
(Classici Greci e Latini.) 


Students of Aristophanes and of Old Comedy will be truly grate- 
ful to the editor of this small volume. It brings together material 
for which it has always been necessary to consult numerous separate 
volumes, many of which are now out of print or otherwise not readily 
available. 

Section A (pp. 14-62) contains all the treatises and excerpts on 
comedy to be found in Diibner’s edition of the Scholia on Aristo- 
phanes, in Bergk’s Teubner edition of Aristophanes, in Kaibel’s 
Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, and in van Leeuwen’s Prolego- 
mena ad Aristophanem, plus brief excerpts from Isidore and the 
Latin Glossaries. Not only are we here given more than is to be 
found in any one of these earlier collections, but the texts have been 
based on the best and most recent critical editions available and have, 
in several instances, as is notably the case with the Tractatus Cois- 
linianus, been carefully reedited by Cantarella. 
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Section B, the Testimonia (pp. 65-187), is divided into four chap- 
ters as follows: I, De Graecorum ludis comicis cum sacris tum pro- 
fanis; II, De comoedia; III, De poetis Atticis; IV, De Aristophanis 
vita fabulis poesi. This section too, as a whole, gives a collection of 
texts unique in its kind. The first two chapters provide the materials 
for the history of the origin and development of comedy. Chapter 
III begins with an alphabetical list of the poets of Attic comedy 
keyed by number to the following chronologically arranged list of 
poets. In the second list each poet’s name is followed by a reference 
to the Prosopographia Attica, a reference to I.G. for the didascaliec 
information pertaining to him and an indication of the number of 
his victories at the Dionysia and the Lenaea. A second paragraph 
gives the biography from Suidas if there is one, and cross references 
to places in Section A where the poet is mentioned. A separate 
paragraph indicates the total number of fragments to be found in 
Kock, with page references, plus the number of newer fragments 
in Demianejuk’s Supplementum Comicum, and finally, for those still 
more recent, reference is made to E. Reggers, Catalogus van de 
grieksche letterkundige Papyrusteksten (Louvain, 1942) and to L. 
Giabbani, Testi letterart greci di provenienza egiziana (1920-45) 
(Florence, 1947). This is followed in turn by a statement of the 
number of titles of plays known for the poet and a list of the titles 
not already mentioned. Lastly reference is made to the pertinent 
article in the Realencyklopdédie and to Schmid-Stahlin, I, 4 (1946). 
Thus this chapter is a sort of bibliographical locator file for Attic 
comic poets and their plays. 

Chapter IV is, of course, the most elaborate of all; a collection of 
the testimonia on Aristophanes and his comedies. Part a (vita) con- 
tains the biographical material, including the yévos and alphabeiical 
catalogue of the comedies from the Ambrosian and Vatican manu- 
scripts based on a new collation. As throughout the volume, so 
here too copious use is made of cross reference to save space and 
avoid repetition. Part B (opera) follows the same general pattern 
of arrangement as that used in chapter III. The comedies are first 
listed in an alphabetical index which states the number of fragments 
preserved from each of the lost plays. The chronological index gives 
the year, or approximate year, in which the play was given and the 
festival at which it was presented, if that is known, along with refer- 
ence to the evidence for these data and discussion of the evidence, 
particularly in Schmid-Stahlin and in Geissler’s Chronologie der 
altattischen Komédie. Part y (poesis) presents first, excerpts from 
Aristophanes pertaining to his art, and then critical opinions of his 
poetry expressed by contemporaries and by later Greek and Roman 
authors. 

The volume is completed by an index fontium and a table of con- 
tents. The whole work is excellently planned and it is difficult to 
find any fault within the execution of the plan. An index of the 
commonest abbreviations would have been helpful for the casual 
user, who will not easily locate cross references to full citations of 
the titles of some of the modern works. The painstaking care with 
which such an unwieldy mass of material has been assembled de- 
serves the highest commendation. I have dutifully checked numer- 
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ous passages and found amazingly few slips such as μανθάνοντες for 
μαθόντες (p. 70, line 28). The proof reading of such copy is a task 
one does not like to contemplate, but the reader may be assured that 
few errors have been allowed to creep in. I note only IC(GIA) for 
IG(CIA) on p. 125, line 5, 1651 1440 for 1681 1140 (if this equals 
IG 14, 1140) on p. 144, line 5, and ἤθηλε for ἤθελε on p. 176, line 27. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the completion of a piece 
of work that will be most useful to students of Aristophanes. It is 
to be hoped that a critical acumen to match the scrupulous attention 
to detail of this volume of prolegomena will attend the speedy com- 
pletion of the subsequent volumes here heralded. They will be 


awaited with much interest. 
Luioyp W. DALy. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


H. R. Burrs. The Glorification of Athens in Greek Drama. Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1947. Pp. 247. (Iowa Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, XI.) Paper-bound copies at $4.00 each may be obtained 
by addressing the author at 305 East Park Street, Vandalia, 
Missouri. 


This work is a doctoral dissertation, submitted in May 1942 to 
the Faculty of the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa. 
It was prepared under the direction of the late Professor Roy C. 
Flickinger. Exigencies of World War II delayed the publication of 
the dissertation until August, 1947. During the intervening years no 
attempt was made to bring the work up to date. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Athenian dramatists 
often praised their native city in their plays. There has been some 
controversy as to the motives which may have led the dramatists to 
glorify Athens in this fashion. Some scholars, especially in more 
recent years, have supposed that these praises of Athens were moti- 
vated primarily by the desire of the playwrights to win the prize 
in the dramatic contest, and that the poets employed laudatory 
motifs and wrote complimentary passages and epithets in the hope 
that their plays might be favorably considered for the prize. Oppo- 
sition to this point of view has been expressed by other scholars, 
who do not believe that the tragic poets, at least, were influenced by 
materialistic or chauvinistic considerations, and who think that the 
poets would have been false to their artistic ideals if they had been 
actuated by motives of this sort. 

The position of Dr. Butts in this controversy may be seen from 
the concluding sentence of his dissertation, p. 227: “This mono- 
graph has shown that with conscious effort and without impairing 
the artistry of their plots the Athenian dramatists made a studied 
practice of glorifying and gratifying their audiences by using definite 
techniques of praise and that this was done with the design of 
attracting and sustaining the attention of their audiences in order 
that they and their plays would not be forgotten when the prize 
was awarded.” 
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Butts groups under several definite headings those passages in the 
dramas which glorify Athens. For the three tragie poets the head- 
ing are as follows: I. Myth and legend, II. Trilogies and festi- 
vals, III. Complimentary epithets, IV. Choral odes, V. Athena and 
Theseus, VI. Political references, VII. Summary of evidence. The 
heading “ Trilogies and festivals,’ not being applicable to Aristo- 
phanes, is replaced in his case by a group of several types of glori- 
fication not found in tragedy. The types or categories of praise, 
susceptible to this grouping, are seen by Butts as indications of 
definite laudatory techniques, which began to appear in Aeschylus 
and reached a culmination in Euripides, and were used by Aristo- 
phanes as well. These techniques, Butts believes, were consciously 
adopted by the dramatists in order to improve their chances of 
winning the prize. 

It cannot be denied that Butts has assembled an impressive number 
of laudatory passages. His scheme of presentation, however, has led 
him into some repetitiousness. It happens more than once that a 
single laudatory passage receives a listing under several different 
headings, as illustrating several different laudatory techniques. For 
example, Eur., 7ro., 208-9, stating the preference of the Chorus for 
Athens as a place of exile, is cited on p. 125 under heading I, again 
on p. 150 under heading III, again on p. 153 under heading IV, 
and again on p. 163 under heading VI. 

I believe that Butts is justified, in a general way, in his conclu- 
sions that the poets were eager to win the prize, and that they glori- 
fied Athens in the hope that by so doing they would win favorable 
consideration for their plays. But I think that Butts has drawn a 
rather oversimplified picture when he supposes, as he seems to do, 
that the dramatists followed this practice and acted from this motive 
with an absolutely unvarying consistency. 

Consider, for instance, the character of Theseus in the drama. 
Butts regards the frequent introduction of this Athenian hero, espe- 
cially in a gallant and sympathetic role, as a definite laudatory tech- 
nique. Is not Butts’ position here weakened to a considerable degree 
by the fact that Theseus is a most unattractive character in the 
Hippolytus of Euripides? 

I am not convinced that Euripides was a consistent and uncritical 
panegyrist of Athens during his entire career. Much has been 
written on the significance of the Trojan Women. Grube, in The 
Dramas of Euripides (London, Methuen, 1941), p. 280, argues that 
this play “is not an attack on Athens”; that it “is not even an 
attack on war in the pacifist sense”; that it has a wider significance 
in presenting “a picture of the inevitable doom which war brings 
upon both victors and vanquished.” Admitting fully this wider 
significance of the play, I still see it also as an indictment of aggres- 
sive war in general, and of Athenian aggression in particular. I am 
convinced that it was intended to be, and that it must have been 
viewed as a condemnation of the policies and actions of the ascendant 
war-party. The Athens which Euripides praises in the play I be- 
lieve to be an Athens existing as an ideal in the poet’s mind. Euri- 
pides, in my opinion, was willing to jeopardize his chance of winning 
the prize, in order to bring a message of condemnation which he 
felt obliged to convey. 
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The frequent criticisms of Athens and of Athenian practices made 
by Aristophanes in no way weaken Butts’ thesis. It is entirely rea- 
sonable to suppose, with Butts, that these criticisms were taken in 
good part by the audience, and that Aristophanes was “ both Athens’ 
critic and glorifier, and the two were so artistically combined in the 
poet that his comedies became compliments rather than censures,” 

. Butts has done a useful service in bringing together a great 
quantity of pertinent material. His dissertation will be a point of 
departure for those who may wish to pursue the subject. His read- 
ing has been wide and thorough. The chapters on the four drama- 
tists conclude with concise summaries of their contents which add 
to the usefulness of the monograph as a work of reference. The 
work is by no means free from typographical errors. Two disturb- 
ing anglicizations occur: Bdelucleon, p. 185, and Cudoimus, p. 186. 
The bibliography is extensive. There is no index. 


MacLaren. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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